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Take a picture. See a picture. 

Take another. See another. Waiting 
time: one minute. Just shoot and see. 

This year, for only $24.95* you can get 
our Square Shooter 2 Land camera 
(strictly color). And with our square film, 
you can save up to 25%**on 
every shot. 

It seems impossible for the 
price. Electric eye and elec- 
tronic shutter for automatic 
exposures (even for flash). 

Sharp 3-element lens. Built-in 
flash and ingenious viewfinder. , 

Shoot and see— in 60 seconds. 


The Good Time Camera from Polaroid. 


•Suggested list price. "Comparison based on suggested list T88/T108 film. 




Last year, we made the unheard-of discovery 
that human beings and insurance companies can actually 

talk with each other. 


One of the 

unfortunate results of 
big business is that 
the bigger the company, 
the less people feel it 
has an interest in 
communicating with them. 

Which is not good for either 
people or companies. And espe- 
cially not good when it comes to 
insurance, since insurance touches 
practically everything people 
value most, from their homes to 
their earning power. 

And so, in the hope of open- 
ing some lines of communication, 
we at The Travelers set up our 
Office of Consumer Information 
early in 1971. A place you 
can call to have the mysteries of 
insurance explained in plain 
English. Get help with a personal 


insurance problem. Even air a 
personal opinion. 

The talking hasn’t stopped 
since. 

In fact, we’ve had over 
40,000 letters and telephone calls 
And now, out of our experience, 
we’ve put together a booklet 
with answers to the most impor- 
tant questions those 40,000 
people have asked us. 

Questions like, “Why can’t 
you write a policy in plain 
English?” 

“If I submit a claim, 
will my insurance 
automatically be canceled?” 


“What is no-fault auto 
insurance?” 

“What’s this health care they’re 
talking about in Washington?” 

For your free copy, 
or answers 
to any questions or 
problems about 
insurance, 
just give us 
a call. 

Call toll-free weekdays, 
from 9 to 5 Eastern Time, at 
( 800 ) 243 - 0191 . Call collect from 
Connecticut at 277 - 6565 . 

Or you can write, if you 
prefer, to The Travelers Office of 
Consumer Information, 

One Tower Square, 

Hartford, Connecticut 06115. 
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Two nice guys finish 
fourth and twenty-first 

As this year's regular baseball season came to an end in a crescendo 
of apathy (no contest in three out of four divisions), I recalled one . 
baseball event from the summer. It sticks in my mind because, al- 
though it was a substantial achievement, it practically didn't happen 
as far as most people were concerned. On Sept. 5. Harmon Kille- 
brew, the elderly slugger of the Minnesota Twins, hit his 537th home 
run. You may well yawn, even if you are a sports fan. and indeed the 
occasion was greeted by ringing silence. Just the same, it was better 
than Mickey Mantle could do. better than 
Ted Williams and Jimmy Foxx and. in fact, 
better than anyone in all baseball history ex- 
cept three men (Babe Ruth, Hank Aaron and 
Willie Mays). Being fourth is surely no cause 
for boredom. 

The reason for the lack of interest is sad 
but simple. Harmon Killebrew may be im- 
mensely strong and hit a lot of homers, but 
he is quiet, pleasant, businesslike. For 19 
years he has been walking up to bat and do- 
ing his job. obviously with steady success. But 
he is colorless. He is not a character or a loud- 
mouth or a swinger or a comic, and definite- 
ly not a source of good quotes. Nice guys 
don't necessarily finish last, but if they aren’t 
colorful they can finish fourth, without a 
ripple. 

Another man in another business has re- 
cently turned out to be considerably more 
interesting than everybody had supposed. 

Chester Alan Arthur, the 21st President of 
the United States, has long suffered from the 
indifference of historians and the ignorance 
of schoolchildren. When I was going to 
school. Arthur was right up there with Mil- 
lard Fillmore and Zachary Taylor as the Pres- 
ident least likely to be remembered past final 
exams, and a famous poll of historians (Life, Nov. I. 1948) buried 
him in the ruck of the low average, a little worse than Taft, a little bet- 
ter than McKinley. 

Now a recent study of Arthur’s long-hidden private papers dis- 
closes that a year after he took office, he learned that he had a fatal kid- 
ney disease. He told virtually no one, but went on about his job, 
doing his work and earning increasing respect. When he did not go 
after the nomination for a second term, even his own followers thought 
he was just being obstinate, but he knew that he was a dying man. He 
went to his grave a year after he left office, still without bothering to 
mention his troubles. 

At this late date, Killebrew isn't going to turn colorful, and I doubt 
that Arthur will move up into the pantheon of great Presidents. Still, 
there is something to be said for doing one’s job steadily and well lor 
as long as one can without a lot of fuss. So here's to you. Mr. Kil- 
lebrew. and Chester Alan Arthur, too. Everybody can't be colorful. 
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though it was a substantial achievement, it practically didn't happen 
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brew, the elderly slugger of the Minnesota Twins, hit his 537th home 
run. You may well yawn, even if you are a sports fan. and indeed the 
occasion was greeted by ringing silence. Just the same, it was better 
than Mickey Mantle could do, better than 
Ted Williams and Jimmy Foxx and, in fact, 
better than anyone in all baseball history ex- 
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Willie Mays). Being fourth is surely no cause 
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The reason for the lack of interest is sad 
but simple. Harmon Killebrew may be im- 
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he is quiet, pleasant, businesslike. For 19 
years he has been walking up to bat and do- 
ing his job. obviously with steady success. But 
he is colorless. He is not a character or a loud- 
mouth or a swinger or a comic, and definite- 
ly not a source of good quotes. Nice guys 
don't necessarily finish last, but if they aren't 
colorful they can finish fourth, without a 
ripple. 

Another man in another business has re- 
cently turned out to be considerably more 
interesting than everybody had supposed. 

Chester Alan Arthur, the 21st President of 
the United States, has long suffered from the 
indifference of historians and the ignorance 
of schoolchildren. When I was going to 
school. Arthur was right up there with Mil- 
lard Fillmore and Zachary Taylor as the Pres- 
ident least likely to be remembered past final 
exams, and a famous poll of historians (Life, Nov. I, 1948) buried 
him in the ruck of the low average, a little worse than Taft, a little bet- 
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Now a recent study of Arthur’s long-hidden private papers dis- 
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ney disease. He told virtually no one. but went on about his job. 
doing his work and earning increasing respect. When he did not go 
after the nomination for a second term, even his own followers thought 
he was just being obstinate, but he knew that he was a dying man. He 
went to his grave a year after he left office, still without bothering to 
mention his troubles. 

At this late date, Killebrew isn't going to turn colorful, and I doubt 
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Suspended just under Abraham Lin- 
coln's left nostril (left) and clamber- 
ing down Washington's forehead, a 
workman looks for hairline cracks 
in the giant sculptures on Mount 
Rushmore. Lincoln was in good 
shape, but the annual inspection re- 
vealed three small ponderosa pine 
trees growing in Washington's lapel. 








Le Drugstore, which is not a drugstore but a 
Gallic crossbreed of boutique, restaurant and 
pharmacy, occupied a posh corner on the 
Champs Elysees until it caught fire recently. 
The blaze was Paris's most spectacular in years. 
One person died but others escaped, some by 
jumping into the arms of onlookers (above). 
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Spewing into the hold of a Pol- 
ish freighter in Houston, Tex., 
hard winter wheat from mid- 
western fields heads for the 
U.S.S.R. as part of a billion- 
dollar grain purchase deal. In- 
volving nearly a quarter of the 
entire U.S. wheat crop, the 
sale caused rising prices and 
angry reactions. Farmers who 
sold cheap last spring claimed 
they had been gypped, while 
Democrats accused the Nixon 
administration of tipping off 
big grain dealers in advance, 
so that they could profit. 
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In drag racing a Funny Car isn’t ha-ha funny at all: it 
is a wildly souped-up machine that makes its timed 
quarter-mile run wearing a light plastic replica of 
an ordinary car’s body shell. As Phil Castronova 
came across the Indianapolis finish line at 200 mph 
recently, his supercharger blew up and things 
began flying around: hood, top, the rear deck, 
bits of his engine. He suffered only minor injuries, 
but his Funny Car no longer rated even a smile. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
BY HUGH SIDEY 


Gromyko revisiting 


It seems like a hundred years ago, not ten, yet 
the record shows that it was Oct. 18, 1962, one 
of those gray, threatening autumn afternoons, 
when Andrei Gromyko came to the White 
House. The Soviet foreign minister got out of 
his limousine bent like a halfback and strode si- 
lently through reporters into John Kennedy’s 
office. The thin line of his mouth was set. Black 
suit. Black hair. Even though there was ten- 
sion in the world, over Berlin and over the So- 
viet arms and technicians that had been sent 
to Cuba, in all appearances this was a routine 
stop by Gromyko on his way home from the 
United Nations. 

Kennedy knew more. He had the aerial pho- 
tos which showed that Russian offensive mis- 
siles had been emplaced in Cuba. Stony-eyed, 
Gromyko sat on the couch in front of the fire- 
place as Kennedy slipped into his rocking 
chair. From the first, the talk was tough. There 
were veiled Soviet threats of more pressure to 
get the allied garrisons out of Berlin. Then 
Gromyko began complaining about the anti- 
Cuban campaign in the United States. Ken- 
nedy let him talk, giving him every opportu- 
nity to mention the missiles and admit what 
was really going on down there. But even when 
Kennedy prodded him, speaking of the worry 
in this country over all the Russian military 
hardware in Cuba and the training of Cubans 
by Russian military cadres, Gromyko refused 
to yield. All that activity was purely defensive, 
he insisted. How could little Cuba, a baby of 
a country, hope to threaten the giant United 
States? Kennedy rocked, his fingers playing 
nervously on the arms of the chair. He watched 
every movement of Gromyko, listened to ev- 
ery word. Gromyko growled out stubborn old 
assurances of the Soviet’s peaceful intents. 
Kennedy read him an earlier statement in 
which he insisted that he would never tolerate 


a Russian strategic base in Cuba. He cited his 
own assurances to America that the Soviet mil- 
itary assistance programs were purely defen- 
sive. Gromyko listened impassively. Kennedy 
looked into those expressionless eyes half an- 
gered, half unbelieving, concealing his own 
emotions, aware that Gromyko was lying. It 
was a moment that Kennedy would ponder in 
some dismay until his death. When he an- 
nounced the Cuban missile crisis to the Amer- 
ican people four days later, he also reported 
Gromyko’s falsehoods. 

Last week Gromyko was back in the White 
House. Black suit, black hair, stony eyes, thin 
mouth and still the foreign minister of the 
U.S.S.R. But he was the toast of the week. 
As one watched him move through the pomp 
and glitter of two remarkable days at Richard 
Nixon’s side, one’s mind swirled with the iro- 
nies in our accelerated history. 

I n the Oval Office for the meeting with the 
President and his top aides, Gromyko lis- 
tened contentedly as Secretary of State 
Rogers praised him for his United Nations 
speech against terrorism. Then he twitted his 
escorts. He, Gromyko pointed out, had been 
in Washington, inside the White House, even 
at Camp David where he was headed that 
night, years before most of those present. In- 
deed, he was right. He had come first to the 
U.S. as a counselor at the Soviet embassy in 
1939. later became ambassador and returned 
repeatedly for crucial conferences after be- 
coming foreign minister. 

On Monday afternoon Henry Kissinger flew 
Gromyko and Ambassador Anatoly Dobrynin 
to Camp David for a rendezvous with Nixon. 
They traveled in one of those glistening pres- 
idential helicopters so they might glimpse the 
first color of fall along the Potomac River val- 
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ley. Gromyko spent half an hour alone with 
the President looking out over the Catoctin 
Mountains in the last light of day. Then the 
President invited his guest to climb on his elec- 
tric golf cart and Nixon personally piloted the 
craft up to Laurel Cottage for cocktails. At din- 
ner back in Aspen Lodge they had lobster with 
a German white wine, filet of beef with Bor- 
delaise sauce and hearty California red wine, 
then Grand Marnier souffle washed down with 
French champagne. 

Gromyko is not noted for his small talk, but 
that evening he held forth on hunting wild boar 
and bustards. Bustards? laughed Kissinger, the 
resident humorist. There's an American vari- 
ety of that creature (spelled a little differently) 
and they were in oversupply around Washing- 
ton. Perhaps the foreign minister ought to 
shoot a few here before going home. 

They talked of trade and war, arms limi- 
tations and Soviet Jewry and just about ev- 
erything else. There were no echoes among 
these gathered men. the select group of cab- 
inet ministers and private counselors, of that 
day ten years ago. The sounds that evening 
were of hope and progress. 

Gromyko slept in Birch Cottage on the 
premises, another mark of presidential favor. 
The mess boys brought his breakfast in the 
first light of a glorious morning and then he 
was back on the helicopter, sweeping down the 
river toward the White House and a special cer- 
emony in the East Room, the ratification of 
the arms limitation treaty. 

The red-coated marine orchestra was there 
beautifully with Hands Across the Sea and 
The Diplomat. Two hundred of the men and 
women who run the United States took their 
seats beneath those towering portraits of Mar- 
tha and George Washington. White House 
maintenance men had wrestled the blocky, 
walnut cabinet room table of Ulysses S. Grant 
down from upstairs, centering it in the pool 
of klieg lights. 

Richard Nixon and Andrei Gromyko 
signed, shook hands, smiled, gave speeches of 
peace and promise while the world looked on. 
In the back of the room one fellow who had 
been around for all of those ten years stood in 
bemused wonder. “Ten years ago he was a 
bum,” he said, “today he’s a star in Nixon’s re- 
election campaign. It’s a remarkable world.” 
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What makes Mustang different is the 


For eight years now, the Ford Mustang has been the 
top-selling car in its class. 

There are at least three reasons why. 

The way it looks. 

Sporty, sexy, sleek. You can choose from 5 models: 

Mach I, SportsRoof, Grande, Hardtop, and Convertible. 

New for 1973, you also get a rugged color-keyed front bumper 
and a dramatic grille design. 

But not all the good looks are on the outside. Inside the 


cockpit, you sit back in a bucket seat while your hand drops to a 
floor-mounted shift console and you look out over a deep-set 
instrument panel. 

The way it handles. 

The Mustang’s low silhouette and compact size make its 
handling as beautiful as its looks. 

A smoother independent front suspension with anti-sway bar 
helps take the bumps of rough roads and the twist out of 
twisting turns. 
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All 1973 cars must meet Federal Emissions Standards before sale. See your Ford Dealer for details. 


way it looks, handles, and makes you feel. 


Giving you decisive sporty-car handling with a comfortable 
passenger-car ride. 

The way it feels. 

The feeling of control and balance you get from driving 
a Mustang adds up to a statement of personal style. Like when you 
do something very well, and know exactly how you did it. 

It’s a very different experience. 

You can ask any of the IV2 million people who own a Mustang. 
Or you can find out for yourself. At your Ford Dealer’s. 


(Some of the fine Mustang options shown on the GrandS above are 
automatic transmission, air conditioning. AM-FM stereo radio, console, power front 
disc brakes, white sidewall tires, and heated backlite. A smart choice too would be 
the steel-belted, radial ply tires. Tests show that steel-belted radiais can give 
average drivers 40.000 miles of tread wear under normal driving conditions.) 


FORD MUSTANG 


FORD DIVISION 
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Lots of people have 
jobs we tanght them. 

Think of today's Army as the world's largest technical 
school and you'll realize why we have so many successful 
alumni. 

You see, there are over 300 occupations in today's 
Army that aren't too unlike corresponding civilian jobs. So 
when you learn a job with us you have a skill when you get out. 

You get to pick that skill, too, before you enlist. And if 
you're qualified, you'll get the training to perform it like 
a professional. 

Which means intensive, in-depth, on-the-job training 
along with classroom instruction. 

While you learn you get paid. Starting at $288 a month. 
And with 30 days paid vacation a year, free meals, free 
housing, free clothing, and free medical and dental care, 
your take-home pay goes a long way. 

Send the coupon or see your Army Representative 
about job-training opportunities in today's Army. You'll pick 
up skills that will benefit us now, Thrisiy’s AlTOV 
and yourself later wants to join yt>U. 


Army Opportunities 

Dept. 200, Hampton, Va 23369 

Please send me information on job training and opportunities 
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in today’s Army 
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Pleasure 
with a twist. 



FAODUCT OF SCOTLAND •* f , 
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It happens every 
time you open 
a bottle of 
J £ B Rare Scotch. 


M 

RARE 

SCOTCH 

The Pleasure Principle. 


86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky <§ 1972 Paddington Corp., N.Y. 
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Wholesome sentiment in the Blue Ridge 


THE WALTONS 


A pparently I’m going to have to 
turn in my union card to the 
Brotherhood of Cynics, Local Surli- 
ness No. 212, and face the world with 
a lump in my thorax. It was impru- 
dent of CBS to challenge Mod Squad 
and Flip Wilson on Thursday nights 
with an hour-long dramatic series 
about a Blue Ridge Mountain family 
during the Depression. It was unfair 
of CBS to invite the Brotherhood, 
most of whom are TV critics, to pre- 
view the series premiere of The Wal- 
tons, which concerned an abandoned 
deaf girl who is saved from vegetat- 
ing in the county orphanage because 
the folksy Waltons — there are ten of 
them — teach her how to communicate 
by sign language. 

Wholesomeness is not one of a 
critic's categories. Confronted with 
wholesomeness, a critic wants to stab 
it to death with his 19c Bic ball-point. 
Our mothers put detergent in our por- 
ringers when we were puling tykes. 
At such a preview we would inevi- 
tably conclude that: (1) the hillbillies 
are back — more ethnic flimflam: (2) 
the Depression should be pictured in 
black and white, not color — if color 
existed during the Depression, it 
shouldn't have, that having been a 
grim historical time; (3) Appalachian 
scenes should not be filmed in Bur- 
bank, Calif, studios; (4) hillbillies 
aren't supposed to be clean-shaven, 
shampooed, squeaky-pink; and (5) a 
little deaf girl on the premiere is so ob- 
viously a manipulation of our emo- 
tions that we’re obliged to declare 
that we haven't any emotions, only 
categories. 

« I1 of the above is true. And yet I 
, liked The Waltons. Only a churl 
would not. The pace is slow at first, 
and never achieves more than a lope, 
but the emotions seem basically hon- 
est and the details of feeling are ac- 
curate. More people than one would 
guess from reading contemporary 
novels grew up in such families and 
are the stronger and happier for it; 
what John Cheever called the "sense 
of sanctuary that is the essence of 
love" abounds. If we didn’t have fa- 
thers like John Walton (Ralph Waite, 
who explains to his little girl that she 
was found "hiding behind one of your 
mother’s smiles’’), at least we wished 
we did, and we knew that such fa- 
thers existed. 

You see: the thorax of a critic, like 
the thorax of an insect, is that por- 
tion of the body between the head and 
the abdomen. Perhaps wholesome- 


ness is a category. We might even have 
wanted our grandparents, like Will 
Geer and Ellen Corby, to live with us 
when we were growing up, instead of 
being sentenced to shuffleboard in 
some "retirement village" on the oth- 
er side of the world. And John-Boy 
Walton (Richard Thomas of Last 
Summer and Red Sky at Morning ) is 
pretty much the way most of us, even 
inchoate critics, thought of ourselves 
when we were that age, even down to 
the writing of poems. He is a fine 



John-Boy and Grandpop Will Geer 

young actor, with a real face and a 
genuine sense of humor. 

Much of the credit doubtless be- 
longs to Earl Hamner Jr., whose The 
Homecoming — a Christmas Story (a 
much-approved-of two-hour CBS 
special last year) inspired the series, 
and who will be contributing a num- 
ber of scripts to The Waltons. He 
knows how to handle the bittersweet 
in a gingerly fashion, like the Tru- 
man Capote of bygone years. His pro- 
ducers and directors appear deter- 
mined not to trick up that quality but 
to encourage it to develop its own 
edge, which opens slowly into an 
awareness that is affecting. 

The Waltons will make few de- 
mands on its watchers, and will al- 
ways be vulnerable in its sentiments, 
and may occasionally sink into an in- 
tolerable wistfulness — remember, re- 
member, it keeps saying, the time 
when we were poor yet happy, young 
yet strong, awkward yet safe — but it’s 
nice. An hour a week without canned 
laughter or guns is not to be sneezed 
at, even though it probably will be by 
the ratings. 


by Cyclops 
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Ullrich 

tobacco flavor 


(PltASl MINT PLAINLY) 

ADDRESS TEL 

CITY STATE ZIP' 

’U.S. Postal Regulations require use of lip code. Please include. Allow 6 
weeks for delivery. This offer expires Dec. 31, 1972 and is limited to the 
U.S. A. Not valid for shipment into states where prohibited or regulated 


MAIL TO: Winston Fancy Pants ru Offer 
P.O. Box 9444 

St. Paul. Minnesota 55194 K _ 

Please send me pair(s) of Fancy Pants. |V ^ 

For each pair I enclose $2.95 and 2 end flaps t - 

from any size Winston Cigarettes (No stamps please.) 

The size(s) ordered arc checked below: 

Male Small (28-30 waist) Female Small (5-7) 

Medium (32-34) (Jr Sizes). Medium (9-11) 

Large (36-38) Large (13-15) 

IMPORTANT: Send check or money order and end flaps by first 
class mail. Make payable to: Winston Fancy Pants Offer 
I certify that I am 21 years of age or older. 


Winston 

FILTER- CIGARETTES 


Just $2.95 


•nd 2 Winston end naps 


How 
Good it is, 1 

LIVIN’ IT UP IN 
YOUR OWN 


Hip-huggin’, flare-bottomed, all-season fun- 
wear for guys and gals. Wear 'em outdoors, 
wear 'em indoors, wear 'em just for kicks. 
Yours for only $2.95 a pair and the end flaps 
from two Winston packs. Order a pair today! 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


© l»T2 • 1 MYAOlOl TO*»CCO COMMIT. ttlXStOM S»IIX » C 

20 mg."tat".1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report APR.72. 
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Presenting 


You can get more out of it because you can get more into it 

There's nothing so handy as a little 
car. Except when you want to move some- 
thing big. 

Thaf s where our new Space Duster 
comes in. 

First of all, if s the economical Duster 
Coupe. But with the rear seat flipped 
forward, it practically transforms itself into 
a mini moving van, 


And you have a fully caipeted 
cargo area 6-1/2 feel long. 


Fold it forward. 


Here's how the optional 
fold-down rear seat works. 




Space Duster, 


And thaf s the value of the Space 
Duster. Plenty of extra space. In fact, you even get 
space in the roof with an optional sliding metal 
sun roof. 

Of course, the Space Duster still gives you all 
the things people have been buying a regular 
Duster for. It's small and easy to maneuver. There's 
plenty of room for five passengers. And its engine 
is big enough to get you comfortably into and out 
of freeway traffic. 

And like every Plymouth, if s built to last. It 


has a standard Electronic Ignition System with no 
points or condenser to wear out. Its body is 
welded into a single, solid unit. And it's treated with 
layer upon layer of rust preventatives to help it 
live longer. 

In short, you can get a lot more out of the 
Space Duster, because we put a lot more into it. 


Plymouth Duster 

r* i " _ • _ • - • i _ 


Extra care in engineering ... it makes a difference 
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LIFE] COMMENT 

Nomad’s tour of Europe’s finest 
watering places 


M y family and I recently made our first camp- 
ing trip. Since we were undertaking some- 
thing that millions of Americans already do every 
year, and since we were doing it in Europe be- 
sides, we attracted much free advice— from 
friends, strangers, governments and the travel in- 
dustry. But nobody told us about four-star water 
in Europe. We had to discover that delightful 
commodity for ourselves. 

No four-star listings occur in any of the books 
we saw. Every country we visited has plenty of 
camping sites, rated from one to three stars ac- 
cording to various factors. The one that matters is 
water. One star means washstands and cold water. 
Two means washstands, showers, laundry sinks, 
outdoor spigots and a chance of hot water. Three 
stars means an increased chance of hot water. 

At its best, however, even the three-star wash- 
room is most uninviting. It combines inconve- 
nience and lack of privacy with low aesthetic ap- 
peal. From outside, the building is stark, stern, 
icily threatening. The inside fulfills all promises. 
The floor is gray concrete, sometimes clean but 
always wet. Washstands march down one long 
wall in grim succession, occupied one after an- 
other by vigorously ablutive campers in various 
stage of undress, including total. Insufficient 
space for towels and toilet kits leads to excessive 
camaraderie. Along the opposite wall, the toilet 
stalls: as a kindness to the reader, we shall not go 
inside them. Various utilitarian troughs in stain- 
less steel dominate the dank fluorescent-Iighted 
landscape. 

Of course it is fair to argue that real camping 
doesn’t have anything to do with washrooms in 
the first place, and I accept and applaud that pur- 
ist view. Nonetheless, millions of people of all na- 
tionalities arc on the roads of Europe, moving 
from campsite to campsite and from washroom 
to washroom, hoping for an amenity or two. 
Amenities worthy of the name are not to be found 
in any three-star campsites that we saw. But they 
do exist in a vast number of unlisted, ungraded, 
unofficial four-star settings. They provide priva- 
cy, comfort and fastidiousness for those who do 
not object to such things on a camping trip. One 
has only to be a little ruthless to enjoy them. 

T he most widely available four-star facilities in 
Europe are provided by gas stations with fa- 
miliar American names. I particularly cite Esso, 
with high marks also to Shell, Texaco, Gulf and 
Mobil. Gas stations must be chosen with regard 
not only to brand name but also to size and lo- 
cation. Small towns should be avoided (hot water 
is uncertain), and so must downtown locations 
in cities (sure to be busy and unspacious). The 
best bet is a large gas station on the outskirts of 
a sizable city. Here you will invariably find a 
clean, spacious room with a lock, soap and am- 
ple hot water. The floor will be dry. 

We thought it unseemly to drive up to a gas sta- 
tion in a large camping vehicle, debouch a family 




of four and infest their facilities for half an hour 
without buying any gas. Most of the time the 
thoughtful camper can arrange for his gas-buy- 
ing schedule and his four-star needs to coincide. 
And on those rare occasions when convenience 
and conscience did not fit together, I simply asked 
the station if it carried camping gas, which comes 
in special blue tanks and operates camping stoves 
and refrigerators. Not many European gas sta- 
tions carry it, but a few of the big ones do. It was 
a chance one could afford to take: if the station 
had camping gas, I bought it and eventually used 
it; if not, I had been ready to buy, and the bath- 
rooms were occupied in clear conscience. 

The best hotels provide the other large supply 
of four-star rooms. These are discreetly situated 
either just off the main lobby or on the floor be- 
low. I especially commend the Hotel D’Angle- 
terre in Copenhagen and the Hotel Norge in Ber- 
gen for their splendid public bathrooms, but there 
are many others. These rooms are intended for 
the use of the hotel’s guests, either residents or 
people patronizing the restaurants and bars. A 
camping family of four, dressed informally if not 
downright scruffily, cannot hope to be taken for 
resident guests as it tries to walk unobtrusively 
through the lobby, beady eyes darting in all di- 
rections as it looks for those happy signs, Herren 
and Darner. Although European hotel restaurants 
are more openminded about apparel than Amer- 
ican ones, we would be pushing headwaiters to 
their limit if we asked for a table, dressed like 
this in blue jeans, rather dirty slacks, wrinkled 
shirts and flip-flops. No, we cannot pretend to be 
looking for the restaurant as we stroll and peer. 


We have decided whom we do hope to be taken 
for: innocent campers who have been told to meet 
rich friends in the lobby of the lovely hotel and 
are quite unexpectedly overwhelmed by its splen- 
dors. So overwhelmed, perhaps, that it would not 
be improper to step into a bathroom (“Look! 
There's the Herren sign!”) and freshen up for the 
meeting. Half an hour later, on the way out, we 
make sure to buy a magazine and two candy bars 
at the newsstand. Ruthlesse oblige. 

B ut sometimes the ruthless camper can do noth- 
ing to salve his conscience. He must simply 
seize the four-star opportunity as it occurs, and 
to hell with honor and propriety. This opportu- 
nity suddenly occurred for me during an other- 
wise innocent one-hour ferry ride across the Har- 
danger Fjord between the Norwegian towns of 
Kvanndal and Kinsarvik (there’s a four-star Esso 
station in Kinsarvik, right next to the ferry, but 
it does have camping gas). The way it seems to 
be on European ferries is that once you have your 
car on board, you go straight to the snack bar 
and get beer or coffee, sandwich or ice cream and 
then go to Herren or Darner. Not me. For my sec- 
ond trip on the Kvanndal-Kinsarvik ferry, 1 went 
straight from the auto deck to Herren. Fabulous! 
A bit confined, perhaps, as things always arc on 
boats, but otherwise highly recommended: (1 ) to- 
tal privacy; (2) washstand with unlimited hot 
water; (3) a dry, clean, nonconcrete floor; (4) fine 
paper towels; (5) liquid green soap of unparal- 
leled consistency and accessibility! During that 
one-hour ferry trip, 1 must have consumed 45 
minutes — I will not try to estimate the consump- 
tion of hot water and green soap. At last I was fin- 
ished; clean, reassembled, refreshed, my hair 
slicked back, a Renaissance man. I unlocked the 
cubicle door and stepped out. 

Twelve angry Herren stood in line, glaring at 
me. I realized they must have been waiting ever 
since they downed their beer or coffee half an 
hour ago. At best they would not have 60 sec- 
onds apiece in four-star splendor; more likely, 
the last half of them would never even get to see 
the green soap before the ferry docked. 

In moments of extreme crisis, my mind works 
swiftly, if not wisely. In ten seconds I had an- 
alyzed the situation. In ten more I had resolved 
upon a public pose. Look, fellow Herren, I’m an 
innocent, well-meaning, friendly American and I 
got trapped in there and didn’t know how to open 
that tricky European lock. I’m really sorry if any 
of you were discommoded. . . . 

But as 1 walked down the line, it was per- 
fectly clear that I wasn’t convincing anybody. 
Each one of the faces looked me in the eye, an- 
grily, and said without using any words: “Ruth- 
less camper.” 

Guilty. But if you happen to pass that way, 
don’t miss that green soap. 

by Ralph Graves 

LIFE Managing Editor 
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Tired of things that come on strong? 


Let us 

underwhelm 

you* 


Four Roses Premium. 

The label says American Light 
Whiskey-a blend. A whole new kind of 
whiskey that actually forced a change in 
government liquor regulations. 

How we distill it, age it, blend it 
is merely revolutionary. How it tastes is 
absolutely underwhelming. 

After all, life has whelm enough 



Four Roses Premium 

THE AMERICAN LIGHT WHISKEY DISCOVERY 
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Chevrolet Impala Custom Coupe at Stockbridge, Massachusetts. 


Chevrolet Impala. 

The most popular car in the 
whole U.S.A. 

Fifteen years of traditional 
high resale value is one reason. 

Also, Impala is big. 

Beautiful. 

And bountifully eguipped. 

Again, the great American 
value. We include as standard: 


power steering, power front disc 
brakes, Turbo Hydra-matic. 

We've given the 1973 a new 
improved front bumper system 
that retracts on minor impact 
and hydraulically cushions the 
shock. 

We've improved Impala's 
power ventilation system. 

We've installed a new, larger 
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American value. Again. 
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26-gallon gas tank. 

Better emission controls. 

New colors, new fabrics. 

And we've made Impala to 
seat six comfortably in molded 
full foam seats. 

For '73 Impala' s more car 
than ever before. 

More value too. i 


Chevrolet 


1973 Chevrolet. Building a better way to see the U.S.A. 
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MOVIE REVIEW 


Emigrant wife Liv Ullman 


When America was a dream 


THE EMIGRANTS 


T he Emigrants is one of the great 
movies about this country, about 
America as an idea, America as an ex- 
perience. It is a significant irony that 
it is the work of a Swedish director, 
Jan Troell, who also photographed it, 
edited it and wrote the screenplay. At 
this moment in our national history, 
when despair rather than exaltation 
is the prevailing mood of our artists, 
I doubt that an American film maker 
could have conceived a movie that is 
so affirmative in tone. Or that he could 
have obtained financing for a story 
composed essentially of the kind of 
predictable, minor incidents that 
mark out the lives of ordinary peo- 
ple: births, deaths, sickness, acci- 
dents, hard work, fleeting joys. 

The film begins slowly, its pace set 
by its scene, a marginal peasant farm 
in mid-!9th-century Sweden. It is a 
place that supports life but can never 
enhance it, requiring unremitting la- 
bor merely for a family to survive. 
There, such accidents as a rainy sum- 
mer (or a dry one) become life-threat- 
ening calamities, while a rigid class 
system and a gloomy theology con- 
spire to deny the inhabitants all pos- 
sibility of change. 

But not thoughts of change. A 
young man indentured to a neighbor- 
ing farm is exploited, then beaten, 
then forced to hide from the unyield- 
ing law when he runs off; a family of 
religious nonconformists is persecut- 
ed by the local vicar; a barn burns, de- 
stroying the fruits of a year's toil; a 
child dies because she is inadequately 
nourished. And talk of America 
grows and grows, a kind of El Do- 
rado myth. Some, however, do not be- 
lieve the myth, notably Max Von 
Sydow, head of a family and, in time, 
head of the whole group that takes 
ship for the New World. He does not 
ask wonders of it; he merely guesses 
that it may offer his people a chance 
to be fairly rewarded for hard work, 
a chance worth taking. 

And so they set forth. The trip is 
bad — storms and illness and near 
madness and death on the voyage out. 


strangeness and anxiety on the train 
and riverboat into the wilderness. 
Throughout these sections the film 
gathers force and excitement, sus- 
tained by the play between the em- 
igrants’ heightening anticipation and 
their deepening peril. For this long 
journey is more dangerous than the 
frustrations they are fleeing. They risk 
sudden death instead of dying by inch- 
es. We know that some of them must 
perish, but we do not know which 
ones. 

From our vantage point of a cen- 
tury and more later, we are aware that 
the descendants of these good people 
will know disappointments and frus- 
trations akin to those of their grand- 
fathers. This irony Troell lightly sug- 
gests when the Swedes see slaves in 
chains and rich food going to the first- 
class passengers on the decks above 
them on the river steamer. And we are 
aware that it is ourselves who helped 
betray the promise. 

B ut still, as the wild land opens be- 
fore the immigrants, as they sink 
sticks into the earth and discover not 
inches but feet of tillable land, as they 
encounter open and friendly people, 
we understand also that the Arcadian 
dream had roots in reality. The land 
was ours before we were the land's. 
The poet's phrase springs to mind nat- 
urally because for all the film's his- 
torical realism, for all the authenticity 
of its characters and their motives 
(Von Sydow and Liv Ullman, as his 
wife, are wonderfully touching at the 
head of a magnificent cast), Troell’s 
vision is basically a poetic one. In a 
succession of ravishing images he dis- 
tills for us the essence of what it means 
to uproot oneself, to go forth and 
seek, in hope and terror, a new life in 
a new land. In the end he touches on 
something universal. Jan Troell has 
made the masterpiece about the 
dream that shaped America — a 
dream, and an America, fast disap- 
pearing from our view. 

by Richard Schickel 
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Any woman whose 1950 frigidaire refrigerator 
is still going strong has a right 
to expect big things from her 1972 washer. 
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BelieveitornotmanyAmericansarestillkeepingtheir anism that makes the washer run? Most washers use a 
food in the first refrigerator they ever bought. A Frigidaire seriesofgearsthatrequirelubrication.That’swhy Frigidaire 
refrigerator. invented its Roller-matic mechanism— without gears— so 

Some have been going strong for almost fifty years! no oil can leak. 

Of course, our washers haven’t been around that long. Another advantage in many Frigidaire washers is our 

But, some of them have been doing the wash for over 1 to 18 pound load selector. You don't have to waste a full 
twenty years. tub of water to do a small load of wash. And don't worry 

Today, Frigidaire puts a unique floating suspension about add-ons or attachments, there aren’t any. 
system in its washers, which reduces cabinet — — Before you buy a washer or a dryer or a re- 

vibration and allows the washer to handle a large ^ qm frigerator or any other major appliance, you owe it 
out-of-balance load. F — to yourself— and to your children— to come in and 

Fine, you say. But, what about the mech- EEsasilEZa see the new ones made by Frigidaire. 

Every frigidaire 
is not a refrigerator. 
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If setting No.4 

is as close as a blade, 

imagine how close No.l is. 


There are nine closeness-comfort 
settings on the adjustable Norelco VIP™ 
Tripleheader. Each one to 
shave a little closer than 
the last. Number 4 was 
engineered to shave you as 
close as a razor. 

So logically enough, 
Number 1 has to shave 
Rotary blade as it pvpn rlnopr 1 
fits in slotted head. CVCil * 




The/i^v-e/co'VIP 

The closest shave. 


The VIP has rotary 

blades that won’t ever nick or pinch you 
(because of their smooth continuous motion). 
And floating heads that bring our blades 
equally close to every part of your face 
(they hug the curves of your chin and the 
contours of your neck). 


How VIP shaves below skin level. 1. Head approaches 
whisker. 2. Presses skin down, so blade can cut whisker. 
3. Skin returns to normal, leaving whisker below skin level. 

This is the combination that makes 
our VIP Tripleheader shave so remarkably 
close. As the diagram shows, our floating 
heads expose a part of your whiskers that’s 
hard to reach even with a razor blade. 

So our rotary blades can shave them away 
— below skin level ! 

Incredibly close! But with nine 
closeness-comfort settings, the VIP 
is also incredibly comfortable. 

Because it has one setting for very 
light beards. One for very heavy. 

And one that’s just right for 
you, no matter what kind of 
beard you have. 
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© 1972 North American Philips Corporation, 100 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. Norelco consumer products include: Men’s and Women’s Electric Shavers, 
Rembrandt Square Lotions, Lighted Shaving Mirror, Sun & Heat Lamps, Heated Styling Comb, Dryer/ Styler, Hand-Held and Salon-Style Hair Dryers, Untangler Hairbrush, Room Heaters, 
Cordless Clothes Brush, Travel Iron, Coffee Mill/Coffee Maker Combinations, Hearing Aids, Tape Recorders, Cassettes, Hi-Fidelity Components, Electronic Educational Kits. 
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We gave the police protection. 


50 State Police cars rode a total 
of 2.3 million miles, trouble-free, 
on Havoline Super Premium 
All Temperature Motor Oil. 

Super Havoline is designed for 
cars that arc put through driving 
extremes. Like high-speed driving all 
day and rapid cooling at night. Or fast 
starts from a dead stop. You need a 
special motor oil to take all this. 

State Police helped us test our 
Havoline Super Premium. 

For products you can 



SUPER PREMIUM 

^TEMPERATURE MOTOR® 



They pushed their engines a total 
of 2.3 million miles. Stop and start 
through all kinds of weather, 
take-offs from zero to high speeds 
in a matter of seconds. And 
often, after eight hours, another man 
would take over the same car. 

It takes a pretty super motor oil 
to lubricate freely with this kind of 
driving. Texaco tries to keep ahead of 
your needs with products you can trust. 
Try it. Havoline Super Premium All 
Temperature Motor Oil. | 

trust, trust your car to the man who wears the Texaco star. 








What 
toothpaste 
do dentists 

recommend 
for brushing 
dentures? 
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Dentil- Creme 

TOOTH PASTE FO« CLEANING FALSE TEETH 
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Dentu-Creme. 3 toL 

In a nationwide survey of dentists conducted by a leading research company, 
Dentu-Creme was recommended 3 to 1 over any brand of family toothpaste. 
Each check represents 1.2% of dentists responding to survey. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


To hell in a shopping basket 

THE STEPFORD WIVES 

by IRA LEVIN (Random House) S4.95 


T here is a popular literary fallacy 
that says: Next to animal stories 
(please see Aesop), science fiction 
makes for the best fables. Absolutely 
biting social satire, topnotch moral 
commentary — all built into the genre. 
Or should one say, engineered into the 
system? 

In fact, the last first-rate fable about 
brave new worlds may have been 
Brave New World, which demon- 
strates the underestimated brilliance 
of Aldous Huxley rather than the su- 
perior push-button insights of the 
form. Alas, Ira Levin also proves 
— the hard way — that life’s little fa- 
bles depend on the fabulist behind 
them. 

The Stepford Wives aspires to be si- 
multaneously a fantasy trip and a dev- 
astating indictment of American mar- 
riage, with a few small bombs left for 
suburbia too. A New England haven 
for battered ex-New Yorkers, Step- 
ford includes such comforts as white 
frame colonial storefronts (“postcard 
pretty”); a Historical Society cottage; 
and down the road, the obligatory an- 
tiques shoppe and the equally inev- 
itable McDonald’s. Stepford is just 
too square to be true, particularly the 
Stepford wives. 

Two Stepford newcomers, Joanna 
and Bobbie — normally sloppy house- 
wives, mildly militant for women’s lib 
— find the scene eerily populated with 
total kitchen-women. There used to 
be a Women’s Club in Stepford, it 
seems, but the organization mysteri- 
ously disbanded and now the only 
game in town is the Men’s Associa- 
tion, lodged in that remote spook- 
house on the hill. 

A rhyme occurs to Joanna: 

They never stop , these Stepford 
wives. 

They work like robots all their lives. 
“Actresses in commercials,” they 
even fill their shopping carts neatly. 
Bobbie darkly suspects brainwashing 
by chemistry and starts to buy bot- 
tled water. But then Slobbie Bobbie 
suddenly goes all neatnik and mechan- 
ical, and Joanna, left alone, begins to 
take her rhyme seriously. 

O ne Stepford husband likes his 
wife in a rubber suit with lots of 
zippers and padlocks. Is he typical? 
Do all the nice, upper-middle-class 
Stepford men literally prefer sex-ob- 
ject robots (with vacuums) to the real 
things? If not, why does Ike, the Petty- 
girl illustrator, draw all those ideal- 
ized sketches of Joanna? Why does 
Claude, the man from Compu-Tech 
(or is it Instatron?), tape Joanna’s 
voice like an electronic Henry Hig- 
gins? And why does Diz — the “audio- 


animatronics” expert who helped de- 
sign moving-talking figures for Dis- 
neyland — keep looking at Joanna like 
a not-quite-living doll? 

Cybernetic sexists! Fanatics of the 
programmed orgasm and the compul- 
sively waxed floor! American men! 

Rather like a robot-author himself 
— all blinking red lights and warning 
beeps — Levin brings the world his 
printout-fable on the feminine mys- 
tique, complete with frontispiece 
quote by Simone de Beauvoir, as if it 
were the latest bulletin of agitprop. 



Printout fabulist Levin 


The Milletts of justice may grind slow, 
but not that slow. 

Lacking novelty, Levin also lacks 
depth. His men make up one un- 
differentiated caricature: the Male 
Chauvinist. Worse, he treats his Step- 
ford wives so superficially a reader 
can hardly tell the live women from 
the windups. He has chosen a se- 
rious theme and failed to be serious. 
Nor is he serious even about his ro- 
botology. (In Tunc, Lawrence Durrell 
was far more painstaking about the 
design of the perfect plastic woman, 
and it was precisely the Barbie-doll 
details that made Durrell’s fantasy 
both sinister and morally effective as 
satire.) 

What is left to Levin? The chance 
to be funny: about Stepford husbands 
and wives alike. The war between the 
sexes — to commit the understatement 
of the year — could stand a few laughs. 
But humor is not Levin’s forte. He has 
written a one-joke book (“That was 
no wife, that was my robot”) with- 
out developing it into either a com- 
edy or a modern gothic novel — much 
less a fable. In the realm of the mis- 
begotten, Levin’s electronic women 
run a poor, circuit-sputtering second 
to Rosemary's Baby. 

by Melvin Maddocks 
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kings I 


Menthol flavor N6W DOfT 

alive with pleasure. : 

After all, ' —•••- •/ 

if smoking isn't a pleasure, 
why bother! 
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1 Newport makes your world taste good! 


C 1972 Loritljrd 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



Bran iff 

introduces Mexico.. 

non-stop. 

Now daily non-stops from 
Dallas/Fort Worth, Houston 
and San Antonio. 


35 flights a week 

to Mexico City and Acapulco. 


New connections 
from just about anywhere. 


i 



Braniff announces new non-stop service from Dallas/Fort 
Worth to Mexico City and Acapulco every day. Both flights 
leave Dallas/Fort Worth at 12:30 noon. We'll have you 
in beautiful Mexico City 
just before 2:00 p.m. Or 
exciting Acapulco just 
after 2:00 p.m. 

Braniff also announces 
new non-stop service from 
Houston to Acapulco 
every day at 5:20 p.m. You 
can be enjoying your first 
dinner south of the border 
by 7:00 p.m. 

The 21 new non-stops 
we’ve just added give 
Braniff a total of 35 flights 
every week to Mexico . . . 
five times daily from 
Dallas/Fort Worth, Hous- 
ton or San Antonio. More 
than any other U.S. airline. pillCO 


Braniff introduces great connections to Mexico City and 
Acapulco. Now it’s easier than ever to make connec- 
tions with a Braniff non-stop to Mexico. Flights are timed 
at mid-morning, noon and early evening from Dallas/Fort 
Worth, Houston or San Antonio so you can pick a con- 
venient connecting flight. 

And to make a good thing irresistible, we’re 
offering, for a limited time, Mexico City 
and Acapulco tours. Take your choice. 
4 days and 3 nights in either city for 
$19.98. Plus economy air fare. Our 
lowest price ever.® 

New non-stops. New connections. 
New tours. Make your reservations 
for a Mexican holiday now. Call your 
travel agent or Braniff International. 
We'll stop at nothing to get you to 
Mexico. 


° Price per person based on double occupancy. 
S3 00 departure tax additional. 


Mexico 

City. 


“Pay for your tickets with 
your American Express card." 



Ybu’ll like flying Braniff Style 




A bit of folklore is born recalling railroading’s Golden Age. 


THE HOBO’S WIFE. 

The Millionaire’s Drink A Bum Invented. 


There's fact and fancy and who's 
to say where the line lies between them. 
Take the fantastic stories they tell of 
J. B. King... 


They say you can watch a freight 
train go by and see his signature 
chalked on the sides of a dozen cars. 
Always the same name in the same 
handwriting. J. B. King, Esq. 

Man or myth? 

Some people think J. B. King is a 
myth. Just a name railroaders doodle 
the way G.I.'s scribbled “Kilroy was 
here.” For all we know, those people are 
right. But, rumor has it that no less an 
authority than a President of the 
Commonwealth & Promontory Railroad 
insisted he'd met King in person. 

Incident in Palm Beach? 

The story of that alleged meeting 
sounds rather fanciful. Supposedly, it 
first came out at a party given by the 
magnate himself. Possibly at Palm 
Beach in 1919. Possibly at Newport in 
1921. Instead of the usual French 
champagne, the cut crystal goblets were 
said to have contained a remarkable 
new drink which the President of the 
Commonwealth & Promontory Railroad 
introduced as a Hobo’s Wife. Chided for 
"giving such a fetching drink an 
absolutely dreadful name,” the host 
replied, “I didn’t name it. The man who 
invented it is a gentleman whose 
signature is quite familiar to you all. 

J. B. King, Esq. I met him in the 
flesh a month ago.” 

J. B. King in person? 

“One of the yard cops caught him 
chalking his name on my private 
car. ‘What’s the idea of writing on my 
car?’ I asked him. 'Not yours,’ 
he says, ‘My car.’ I would 
have decided then 


he was crazy as a coot, but he had a 
dignity that couldn't be denied. The man 
impressed me. ‘Explain yourself,' I told 
him and offered him a chair.” 

The Hobo millionaire 

“Now, you’ll have to take my word 
for part of this because I swore to keep 
the fellow’s secret and I will. 'I told you 
this is my car,’ says he, ‘And it is. I'm 
a stockholder in this railroad and a 
dozen more and I’ve shares enough to 
swing control.’ Well, when I heard the 
name he was born with— which is the 
secret I’m not going to tell— I had to 
admit he had a right to call the car 
his own. 

"We talked a good deal after that. 
He told me he’d grown up hating the 
wealth he’d been born to— mostly 
because he’d done nothing to earn it. So 
he’d taken a new name one day and 
started over as a hobo. He said there 
are few men in this world who get to 
decide for themselves who and what 
they want to be and he was proud of 
being one of them. 

“ ‘I started out to write my name on 
all the cars I owned just to remind 
myself who they belonged to,’ he told 
me. ‘Then I decided to sign all the 
railroad cars in the country-to remind 
people that there’s something left on 
this earth that can’t be bought or sold or 
taken away from a man and that’s his 
own good name. As for being a hobo, 
there’s no sin in that. This country was 
built by hobos and so was this railroad.' ” 
Bottling the Hobo’s Wife 

“I asked him then if he 
didn’t miss the comfort 
of a home and a wife. 
‘Sometimes I do.’ he 
said, ‘but mostly I’m 
content to be free of 
headaches and 
responsibilities. 


Once in awhile, when I get real 
lonesome, I hang up my hat somewhere 
and call it home and I drink a Hobo's 
Wife.' With that he pulled a bottle out 
of his bindle and poured out the best 
cocktail I ever had. That was the first 
time I tasted the drink I served you 
here tonight. 

“I never saw King after that and I 
probably never will, but I owe him a 
toast for giving me the recipe, and I owe 
him the courtesy of calling it by the 
name he gave it.”* 

Today, everyone can enjoy the 
Hobo’s Wife. Made as it was supposed 
to have been served by the President 
of the Commonwealth & Promontory 
Railroad. As for the man who is credited 
with inventing it, J. B. King, Esq., his 
signature still shows up freshly chalked 
on the sides of railroad cars. Even now. 

What’s a Hobo’s Wife? 

A unique blend of liquors-like 
nothing else you’ve found in a cocktail. 
It has a tang that reminds you of apples. 
An aroma redolent of spices. Mostly, 
it is too good to pass up. 


•This apocryphal story was 
recounted by John Lloyd Dauer 
who claims his grandfather. 
Terence Patrick McEvoy, was 
a guest at that unusual party. 
We are indebted to him for 
permission to tell it here. 


HEUBLEIN 

Full-Strength Cocktails 


080'S WIFE COCKTAIL. MADE WITH SMIRNOFF® VODKA AND APPLE LIQUEUR O 1972 HEUBLEIN. INC. 
ARTFORO. CONNECTICUT, ALLEN PARK. MICHIGAN AND MENLO PARK. CALIFORNIA. 48 PROOF. 



Anyone in New Ybrk State 
can now send a Mailgram 
to anyone in the U.S. 


MAILGRAM SERVICE CENTER 
MIDDLETOWN: VA. 22645 

SftSSS Mailgram 

p.IES POST® 

«l f 

“ S MAILGRAM POSTAL 

z s CHARGES PAID 

3 US. MAIL m 
******* 

THIS MAILGRAM WAS TRANSMITTED ELECTRONICALLY BY WESTERN UNION TO A Pt 

r \ 

MR. 4 MRS. THEODORE F. RIES 
107 SOUTH GATE VILLAGE 
VER0 BEACH, FLORIDA 32960 

V ) 

DST OFFICE NEAR YOU FOR DELIVERY 




Just call a number shown below(toll-free from 
most phones). Western Union will transmit your 
message electronically to a post office near your 
addressee. And the next business day your Mailgram 
will be delivered by regular letter carrier. 

Mailgram arrives in a distinctive blue and white 
envelope that's bound to get attention. So it’s ideal for 
sel I i ng, buy i ng, col lect i ng, or congratu I at i ng. 

Cheaper than a telegram. 

You can send a 100-word Mailgram anywhere in 
’the 48 contiguous states for only $1.60. If you have a 
Telex or TWX in your office, it costs even less. And for 
high-volume users, Mailgrams can be sent via magnetic 
tape for the lowest cost of al I . 

Our prompt answering service. 

You can send a Mailgram any hour of the day or 
night, 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. We have a new 


telephone answering system so you’ll be answered 
promptly and never get a busy signal. 

So if you want to send a Mailgram, telegram or 
cablegram the box below is worth saving. 


For Mailgrams or to reach 
Wastern Union fast call: 

N.Y. State (except as noted below): 

800 - 627-2221 

New York City: 212-459-8100 
Long Island: 516-538-6900 
From 914 area telephones: 800-627-2211. 



western union 


Save this for future reference. 
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When I go hunting, 
my thermos bottle is 
as important as my gun. 

But it might not be 
if I could shoot straighter. 


Ready for a thermos bottle that will last more 
than a couple of seasons? Look to the all-steel, 
unbreakable Stanley from Aladdin. It’s one thermos 
that’ll never say die. Tough as nails, it’s practically 
immortal. Does all the things a great thermos should 
Keeps hot drinks hot, cold drinks cold for hours. Get 
one— it’s the least you can do for yourself — 
particularly if your aim is bad. 


Slladdin 

the new idea people, thermos-wise 


©Aladdin Industries, Inc., Nashville, Tennessee 



Amazing New *2.98 Doll Offer 

A DOLL FOR EVERY DAY OF THE WEEK 


All in a Cute Wicker 
Basket for only $2^8 


What a wonderful delight for any child. Imagine having 7 different 
dolls to play with and to mother. Each is dressed in a different color 
and labeled with a different day of the week making possible all sorts 
of delightful make believe games. Dolls go to play, to visit and to 
sleep in their own woven wicker basket too. Familiar stuffed rag doll 
has flaming red tufted hair and smiling face painted on cotton cloth. 
Checkered shirts are red, blue and green with a white Buster Brown 
collar and cute red bow tie. Each doll is 4 in. tall and the wicker 
basket is 6" wide. The complete 8-piece set is only $2.98. 

SUPPLY IS LIMITED AND OFFER WILL NOT 
BE REPEATED THIS SEASON. 

Our supply is limited to what we have on the shelves. We cannot 
receive any more in time for this Christmas. At this tremendously 
low price of $2.98, they will be going fast, so to avoid disappointment 
order yours today. Offer will not be repeated this season in this 
magazine. 


r MAIL 10-DAY NO RISK COUPON 

GREENLAND STUDIOS 

I 1624 Greenland Building, Miami, Florida 33054 

Please send me the Rag Doll Sets checked below. I understand if I am 
■ not delighted, I may return any set within 10 days for a prompt and 
complete refund. Enclosed is check or m.o. for $ 

I Set(s)7 Rag Dolls in a Basket (#12646)@ $2.98 plus 55C postage 

NAME 

I ADDRESS 

CITY 

| STATE ZIP 

□ SAVE $1.10. Order 2 Rag Doll Sets for only $5.96 and we'll p;v the 
postage. Extra set makes a wonderful gift. 



MIRACLE HEAT-ABSORBING COPPER 

Y-GAUGE STAINLESS 


6-PIECE COPPER BOTTOM 

Decorator 
Cookware set 






2 qt. Saucepan & Lid 
1 qt. Saucepan & Lid 
Open Skillet 
5/8 qt. Saucepan 


features: Sta-Cool Handles and Knobs • Tight-Fitting Lids • Easy to Clean • Dishwasher Safe! 


A lifetime of service for an unbelievably LOW 
PRICE! The beauty and cooking magic of 
copper-clad bottoms, the durability of heavy, 
18-gauge stainless steel. Cook faster, at 
lower temperatures, using a minimum of 
vitamin-robbing water! Enjoy the handling 
ease and eye-appeal of stay-cool lids, knobs 
and handles all in the newest decorator color 
— avocado! Hang up rings let you show-off 
your handsome cookware after dinner is 
over. Every popular size is included in this 
terrific value: 1 and 2 qt. saucepans with lids, 
5/8th qt. saucepan for boiling eggs, etc., and 


an 8" open skillet. 6 pieces to meet your 
every cooking need — and at a fraction of 
what you would expect to pay elsewhere! Co- 
ordinated cookware that’s not only lovely to 
look at, but has lifetime durability. A really 
great buy for only $9.98. 

OFFER WILL NOT BE REPEATED 
THIS SEASON 

Supplies are limited to what we have on hand. 
To avoid disappointment we urge you to order 
now. Orders will be filled on a first come, first 
served basis and offer will not be repeated 
this season. 


I MAIL 10 DAY NO RISK COUPON TODAY! 

j GREENLAND STUDIOS 

1625 Greenland Building, Miami, Florida 33054 


Enclosed is check or m.o. for $ 

for Cookware Sets (#12183) @ $9.98 plus 950 

postage for each. 

□ Send C.O.D. I enclose $2. goodwill 
deposit and will pay postman $7.98 
balance plus all postal charges. 


Name 

Address. 
City 


State & Zip. 


O DINERS ClUB 

□ BANK AMFRICARD 

□ AMERICAN EAPRESS 
Acct No 

Good Thru 

1' MASTER CHARGE 
Acct. No 
INT{R8ANK No 

(Find above your name i 
Good Thru 


GREENLAND STUDIOS, 1625 GREENLAND BUILDING, MIAMI, FLORIDA 33054 
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Robed and toweled, West Point “Beasts” wait stiffly for permission to take a shower 



In 1972: Maurice Cullinane, deputy po- 
lice chief of Washington, D.C. (above), 
and Allen Weaver (below) in Atlanta. 




15 

YEARS 
AGO IN 


Life’s cover 15 years ago this week showed Mil- 
waukee whooping it up over getting into its 
first World Series. Inside was a picture essay 
on the traditional two-month ordeal faced by 
new cadets at West Point, who were styled 
“Beasts,” made to doubletime it around cam- 
pus and otherwise harassed by upperclassmen. 
In the same issue, the final full-page picture of 
a little boy and a friendly cop (left) had ap- 
peared first in the Washington Daily News. It 
had tickled so many readers there that a group 
of them petitioned Life to reprint it. The boy, 
Allen Weaver, is now a 17-year-old guide at 
an amusement park in Atlanta, Ga. As for the 
cop, he is Maurice Cullinane, and his obvious 
talent for communication has won him steady 
promotions over the years. He is in line to be- 
come the next police chief of Washington, D.C. 
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POTSCRUIiliER CONVERTIBLE 
DISHWASHER. Four wash cycles with 
famous GE Power Scrub cycle to tackle 
toughest jobs: pots, pans, casseroles. 
Superb cleaning action. Rolls from dinner 
table to kitchen. MODEL SC4C0N, 




4 
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lower prices factory-to-deoler. Lower prices deoler-to-you. 


We wish you could come 
bargain-hunting right to General 
Electric factories. To see how we 
build in the quality, dependability 
and best-seller features that make 
these GE appliances so desirable. 
But that’s not practical. 

So we’ve done the next 
best thing. 

You can see these selected 


models at participating GE dealers 
during our annual bargain event: 
GE Factory Sale Days. Because 
from now until November 29, 1972, 
we’ve lowered our prices on these 
models to dealers and the sug- 
gested retail prices to you. 

With these bargains you also 
get our firm corporate pledge: 
expert service wherever you live 


or move. Should you 
ever need it. 

It’s good com- 
mon sense to buy 
when prices are 
lower. So, see your 
GE dealer right now. 

Factory Sale Days. One more 
reason why GE is America’s #1 
major appliance value. 



GENERAL a ELECTRIC 


_. BOOKSHELF FOOD 

FREEZER. 11.6 cu. ft. Holds 
up to 406 pounds of frozen 
food. Solid shelves for fast 
freezing. Everything easy 
to see and reach. Just 28 
inches wide. Convenient 
door shelves. 
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AUTOMATIC EXTRA LARGE 
CAPACITY DRYER. The bigger the 
dryer, the smaller the wrinkles. Auto- 
matic settings for heavy, normal, per- 
manent press and 20-minute “Extra 
Care" permanent press cycle. 

MODEL DDE 8205N. 
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HEAVY-DUTY 18-LB. WASHER with Mini- 
Basket" feature that eliminates hand wash- 
ing and nuisance loads. Three wash and spin 
speeds. Five water temperature combina- 
tions. Four cycle selections. 

MODEL WWA 8400N. 



P-7 'TOTAL-CLEAN "OVEN RANGE cleans 
entire oven electrically. Picture window oven 
rovides plenty of room for roasting, baking, 
roiling. One-piece, upswept, no-drip cooktop. 
MODEL .1355. PORTABLE MICROWAVE OVEN 
(not illustrated). Plugs into any adequate 120V 
outlet. About 4 times faster than conventional 
cooking. Defrosts frozen foods in minutes. 
MODEL JET80. 





Models may vary in California and Fair Trade areas of New York, New Jersey, Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
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Electronic with calendar, 
$49.95 


Fashion/sport, $29.95 


ig watch in jewelry st 
er movements. Frorr 
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Date/day scuba, 
seif-wind, $59.95 











LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


OLYMPIC ROUNDUP 

Sirs: “The Haywire Olympics — Can 
They Be Fixed by ’76?” (Sept. 22). 
Please! Not again! 

W. William Way 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Sirs: I was very disappointed in your 
Olympic Roundup. I expected a resume 
of Olympic triumphs and all I got was 
a catalogue of gripes. My husband and 
1 went. The Summer Games in Munich 
1972 will always be in our memory a 
beautiful, well-managed, well-present- 
ed spectacle that was worth waiting four 
years to see and worth traveling 9,000 
miles for. 

JuneG. McConnaughy 
Sepulveda, Calif. 

Sirs: The Olympics only went “hay- 
wire” for an overconfident American 
public which had forgotten that athletes 
from other parts of the world can also 
win. 

Paul F. Levy 

Framingham, Mass. 

Sirs: I was dismayed at your Olympic 
Roundup. You made no mention of our 
Melissa Belote. a 15-year-old bringing 
home three Olympic gold medals. How- 
ever, you did give coverage to two 
clowns fidgeting during the playing of 
our national anthem. 

J. A. Murray, USN (Ret.) 
Springfield, Va. 

Sirs: So Wayne Collett and Vince 
Matthews were “banned for their bad 
manners,” huh? Yesterday, you said, 
“Nigger, don't you know better than 
to sass a white man?” And we said, 
“Yassa, massa.” 

Today, white man, you sing the same 
old tune with a different beat but we 
just ain't dancing like we used to do. 
We understand your frustrations when 
you see how' ungrateful we are for all 
you've done for us. 

Mao X Sargent 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Sirs: Perhaps America's stinging ex- 
perience with prejudiced decisions at 
the 1972 Olympics will make us more 
sensitive to the everyday problems of 
our own minorities. 

Mrs. Porfirio Flores 
Huntington Park, Calif. 

Sirs: I get the implication from Bill 
Bruns's article (“Are the Olympics 
Worth All This?”) that the Games 
should be overhauled because the ath- 
letes are afraid of coming back home 
without a gold medal and of not hav- 
ing another chance for four years. If 
that was the main concern of the 
Americans (and the numerous protests 
and complaints would certainly seem 
to indicate this), then it is personal 
attitudes, not the Games, which need 
overhauling. 

Barbara Burchill 
New Brighton, Minn. 


Sirs: Mr. Bruns's suggestions for up- 

grading the Olympics were headed with 
the perennial cliche of allowing profes- 
sional athletes to compete. Introducing 
professionals into a world event is a rich 
idea if you happen to be American, or 
Russian, or affluent, or socialistic, or 
whatever allows you to financially sus- 
tain your local pros by watching them 
compete and paying for it. Unfortu- 
nately for Mr. Bruns’s solution, there 
arc countries in the world where mon- 
ey is better spent on food and cloth- 
ing rather than tickets to professional 
athletic events. 

Pierre Bernasconi 

Stockton, Calif. 

Sirs: Even with all the controversy 
over the Summer and Winter Games, 
the tragedy at Munich, the blunders 
and the shameful unfairness of some 
officials, I say yes, the Games are 
worth it. There are moments of glory 
in the Olympics that cannot be 
equaled anywhere else in any other 
way. 

Regina McNeal 

Las Vegas, Ncv. 

BIRD SANCTUARY 

Sirs: The story on the new sanctuary 
for birds in Idaho (“A Refuge for Kings 
of the Air,” Sept. 22) is so refreshing 
and inspiring 1 cannot help but salute 
Morlan Nelson. May all the blessings 
of heaven and earth be heaped upon 
him for showing heart for the creatures 
of the wild. 

T. O. Davis 

Waynesboro, Miss. 

Sirs: The Morlan Nelson w ho climbs 
cliffs to rescue orphan eaglets is no 
doubt the same Morlan Nelson who, 
one dawn in the summer of 1943, led 
Company I of the 87th Mountain In- 
fantry Regiment up a bleak mountain- 
side on Kiska in the Aleutians after an 
amphibious landing. As we toiled 
stealthily over the tundra, expecting 
machine gun fire to erupt momentarily 
from the 10,000 enemy soldiers who 
supposedly held the island. Nelson 
whispered to me, his radio man, “Hst, 
Hank, look! Look!” He was pointing 
skyward. “Peale's falcon,” he said. 
“Very rare.” 

Henry Moscow 
Grand View-on- Hudson, N.Y. 

BOOK REVIEW 

Sirs: I read The Breast and it is as sil- 

ly as Webster Schott's review (“Speak, 
Mammary," Sept. 22). 

Laurence Reich 
Pelham Manor, N.Y. 

THE PRESIDENCY 

Sirs: Let us pray that Mr. Sidey is now 
completely out of superlatives regard- 
ing Henry Kissinger ( “The World Is the 
‘Woodcutter's* Ball,” Sept. 22). His 
first line, “There never has been any- 


thing quite like him,” is an erroneous 
premise. What happened to the horri- 
ble memory of John Foster Dulles and 
the Vietnam war which stemmed from 
his influence (although ably assisted by 
Eisenhower, Kennedy, Johnson and 
Nixon)? 

Jay V. Sessions 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sirs: The standards of statesmanship 
certainly have been distorted since 
Woodrow Wilson, who advocated 
“open convenants openly arrived at.” 

J. Reed Clark 

Middletown, Ohio 

COMMENT 

Sirs: Vive le franglais (“Le Big Flap 

over Franglais,” Sept. 22)! It's a dream 
come true for every college French ma- 
jor who's been longing to throw his 
Petit Larousse into le garbage can. 

Tom DiGf.ronimo 
Garden City, N.Y. 

GEORGE C. SCOTT 

Sirs: Bless his aching heart. M r. Scott 
seems an endearing, honest neurotic 
(“At Grips with an Angry Vagabond,” 
Sept. 22). He possesses an open hos- 
tility that makes it clear where you 
stand with him. In earthquake country. 
He may frighten the devil out of us but, 
by darn, the man's got a compelling 
charisma that makes turning a smile 
down (your last picture of him) look 
like fun. I like him. 

Anita Congelliere 
San Pedro, Calif. 

Sirs: It is no wonder that Mr. Scott 
is a restless and unhappy being. At 
45 it is time he realized that self- 
respect and self-liking which promote 
feelings of peace and happiness can nev- 
er result from the wake of disaster left 
by his cavalier treatment of women and 
his children. And at 45 he should also 
realize that anyone can change if he 
is willing. I think he likes being a 
“vagabond.” 

Mary Morrison 

Charlotte, N.C. 

Sirs: If I had a magic lamp, one of 
my three wishes would be that never 
would I have to see another article on 
the contrived antics of that image- 
building pseudo-czar, superbore, 
George C. Scott. 

R. Carolyn Aycock 
Marlboro, Mass. 

Sirs: Little wonder George C. Scott 

hates journalists. Joan Barthel's inter- 
view was the most shallow, surface, su- 
perficial I have ever read in your mag- 
azine. Who is she to say that The New 
Centurions is an embarrassment? That 
his early directing didn't w'ork? What 
kind of reporting is, “ ‘Hch hch,’ he re- 
plied”? I teach acting in a college and 
constantly point out Scott as an exam- 
ple of doingand being everything an ex- 


cellent actor should. There are damn 
few as good. 

Gene Dow 

Woodland Hills, Calif. 

Sirs: George C. Scott's wistful cry 
about farming wheat in Kansas, being 
your own boss, made me chuckle. Three 
days of glaring sun, hot wind, the ar- 
duous, backbreaking toil of field work 
and we're confident G.C.S. would hap- 
pily retreat to the world of imagery. 
Joan Barthel did an admirable job, but 
by now (after it's done and in print). 
I'll bet she agrees that exotic birds, like 
other wonders, are better left at and ob- 
served from a distance. 

Patricia Christgau 

Wichita, Kan. 

PARTING SHOTS 

Sirs: The story of Becky Marshall and 
the Hobbs Street Church of Christ 
(“Here is the church . . . Here is the 
steeple . . Here is the girl who . . . 

Split all the people,” Sept. 22) exempli- 
fies the narrow-mindedness that causes 
many of today's young people to split 
from such religious ties and seek a more 
liberal means of worshiping God. 

A C. Kruslin 

Del Rio, Tex. 

Sirs: Really now, haven't we come 
further than that in this country! 

Lucian Szlizewski 

Union City, Ind. 

Sirs: America's nit-picking standards 
of puritan morality, with sexual evil be- 
hind every bush, have been a laughing 
matter for much of the rest of the civ- 
ilized world for years. Our continued 
need to run everyone's sex life is ludi- 
crous enough, but examples like the 
Athens, Ga. incident arc downright 
embarrassing. 

Harold C. Luckstone Jr. 
Forest Hills, N.Y 

Sirs: Luckily for you, the National En- 
quirer did not pick up the Becky Mar- 
shall story first I’ll never have another 
sleepless night. Yawn. 

J. H. Martin 

Waukesha, Wis. 

LETTERS 

Sirs: “Any personnel manager can 
tell you that the vast majority of all 
workers prefer repetitive jobs,” writes 
David Swanson (Letters, Sept. 22). 
Most personnel managers will tell you 
of high absenteeism, sloppy perfor- 
mance and workmanship, and shake 
their heads, for they wear the same 
blinders as Mr. Swanson. When will 
they learn that any worker will become 
more devoted to his job and more con- 
scientious about his w'ork when he is al- 
lowed some responsibility, decision- 
making and independent thinking in 
that job? 

Glenna E. Brink 

Modesto, Calif. 
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IF YOU’RE THINKING OF A WEEK 
IN THE CARIBBEAN THIS WINTER 

THINK AGAIN. 

T WA’s EUROPE IS CHEAPER. 

IT’S BETTER. 

AND IT’S EUROPE. 


TWA’s Getaway* vacations are some of the lowest- 
cost vacations you can get your hands on. 

It’s Europe in the off-season when everything is 
cheaper, versus the Caribbean in the in-season when 
everything’s more expensive. 

Every price includes round-trip airfare, 8 days in 
Europe, 7 nights’ accommodations at a First-Class hotel 
based on double occupancy, breakfast daily, sightseeing, 
local hostess services, transfers, tips and taxes, and 
exciting extras like those listed below. 

All that for prices like these. 


So re-think that winter trip of yours. When you can 
pay less and get Europe, why pay more and get anything 
else? Hurry. 

These prices are effective November 1. So decide 
now and call TWA or your travel agent. 

Then consider yourself one of the 
elite winter set that zips off to Europe 
for a week. 

Charge your whole trip on your 
TWA Getaway Card and take up to two 
years to pay. 



LONDON $290. 

Including all the things described above, plus theatre tickets 
for 2 hit shows and membership to 3 private clubs. 

PARIS $300. 

Including all the things described above, plus a Bateau Mouche cruise 
on the Seine and tea at Galleries Lafayette. 

MADRID $300. 

Including all the things described above, plus an excursion to Toledo, 
free sherry tasting and dinner, wine and Flamenco entertainment. 

MADRID/TORREMOLINOS $310. 

Including all the things described above, plus 4 dinners 
and a self-drive car in Torremolinos. 

LONDON/PARIS $325. 

Including all the things described above, plus a London show, Paris 
Bateau Mouche cruise, and tea at Galleries Lafavette. 

ROME $342. 

Including all the things described above, plus an illuminated drive 
through Rome, and dinner, wine and dancing at a typical 
countryside restaurant. 

MADRID/CORDOBA 
SEVILLE/GRANADA $365. 

Including all the things described above, plus motorcoach tour through 
southern Spain with multilingual tour director throughout. 



Including all the things described above, plus a Paris Bateau Mouche 
cruise, an illuminated drive through Rome, dinner, wine and dancing. 

Based on 7/8 day Group Inclusive Tbur (GIT) airfare for group of 10 or more. We put the group together 
and set the departure dates. Not available between December 15 and January 5. 

( yip ) 

MORE VACATION FOR YOUR MONEY. 

For more information call your Travel Agent or TWA. 

'Getaway is a service murk owned exclusively by TWA. 
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If you want 

to put your sleeping aid 

fears forest 


You may have recently read in one of the 
national newsmagazines that two of the three leading sleeping 
aids contain scopolamine, an ingredient that can cause 
harmful side effects when misused. Nytof, the only one of the 
leading sleeping aids not referred to in the study* contains 
no scopolamine nor any ingredient like it. 

Nytol does not contain scopolamine because of 
previous questions raised over the years concerning the effects 
of this ingredient. So try this safe, reliable sleeping aid that 
millions use with confidence, Nytol. 


lust helps relax you into sleep. 

This sleeping aid doesn’t “put” 
you to sleep. It works with your 
body’s natural sleep mechanisms. 
In just a short period of time, 
you’ll find yourself falling into 
restful slumber. 

A restful sleep. 

With Nytol, you need have no 
fear of being “knocked out” for 
several hours. A disturbance or 
loud noise will awaken you as 
usual. You sleep restfully when 
you take Nytol. 

Wake up refreshed. 

When you use Nytol to ease 
you into sleep, you awake more 
rested the next morning. Nytol 
won’t leave you with a “drugged” 
feeling. Nytol helps you sleep 


naturally, then awaken refreshed, 
ready to greet the new day. 

Safe ingredients. 

Nytol was made to be safe, 
made not to induce any unwanted 
side effects. Nytol’s gentle com- 
bination of ingredients simply 
relaxes you and helps ease you into 
sleep. Nytol, taken as directed, 
is both effective and safe. 

Nytol can be bought without 
a prescription and without fear 
of unwanted side effects. You may 
not often need Nytol. But on 
those occasional sleepless nights, 
it’s sure nice to know it’s there. 

Safe, 
restful 
sleep. 



•American Journal of Psychiatry 128:10 
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With Hoover gone, 

the bureau’s independence 

becomes an issue 



ANEW 
G-MAN 
SHAKES 
THE FBI 


The image of the old man does not erase easily: J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver, director of the FBI for half a century — the whole span 
of its existence — totally a lawman and no part of a politi- 
cian; crotchety, tyrannical but incorruptible and wholly de- 
voted to the idea that his bureau should remain independent 
of any administration. U.S. Presidents feared him and he 
feared none. 

Now, for the first time, the FBI is in the hands of another 
man. In his first five months. Acting Director Louis Patrick 
Gray III has shaken things up at the bureau, abandoning 
Hoover’s outdated rules and regulations and shelving a raft 
of old-line Hoover loyalists. But Gray is not a lawman and 
has no experience in law enforcement. An ex-navy captain 
turned lawyer, he has strong political ties to Richard Nixon. 
After the election, if Nixon wins, he would like to become the 
FBI's permanent director. But in this election year. Gray's as- 
sociation with the President has brought the bureau perilous- 
ly close to the political arena and risked the involvement that 
Hoover so sedulously avoided. Hoover might or might not 
have chosen to make his agents the principal investigators in 
the Watergate affair, or have them look into possible impro- 
prieties in the wheat sales to Russia. But if he had. the cry that 
it is absurd to expect the administration to investigate itself 
would hardly have been raised, such was his own and his bu- 
reau’s reputation for total independence. It is no fault of 
Gray’s that he has no such shield. But the situation is a pow- 
erful argument for those who believe that the next perma- 
nent head of the FBI. before everything else, should be a law- 
man without political strings. For a look at Gray and the 
changes he has made in the FBI, see the following pages. 
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After five months as head of the FBI. 
Acting Director Patrick Gray still 
feels the presence of J. Edgar Hoover. 
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by ROBERT G. HUMMERSTONE 


Washington FBI Bureau Chief 
Robert Kunkel tried to cover 
up an embarrassing incident. 
Gray had him transferred. 


W hen Patrick Gray, 56, sat down in J. Edgar Hoover's 
big, carpeted office last May, he faced two extremely 
delicate and difficult tasks. He had to overhaul the 
FBI without seeming to tarnish Hoover’s legacy. And beyond 
that, he had to gain control of the bureau armed with only a lim- 
ited mandate. 

Something obviously had to be done. Hoover was 77 when 
he died and even those who admired him most knew that he 
had stayed on too long. The considerable accomplishments of 
his earlier years in building the bureau were being obscured by 
a number of petty fiascos like the Kissinger “kidnap” plot 
trial, which collapsed in court, the embarrassing loss of FBI 
files from the Media, Pa. office and the near-whimsical dis- 
missal or transfer of a n umber of capable agents because of imag- 
ined disloyalty to Hoover. The bureau was coming under in- 
creasing fire from citizens who claimed that its spying had 
extended to lawful political activities of blacks, students and 
the antiwar movement, and who were worried about its po- 
tential metamorphosis into a secret police agency. And Hoo- 
ver himself had become enmeshed in countless squabbles with 
other law enforcement officials. Says one associate who worked 
closely with Hoover for years: “As he got older, he lived more 
and more in the past. He was always talking about the Dil- 
linger case or Ma Barker.” 

The first changes Gray made were headline-grabbing but rel- 
atively superficial: agents would be allowed to grow moustach- 
es and wear colored shirts, the ranks would be opened to women 
agents and more minority group members. He also began work- 
ing on the encrustations that had grown up, and had to con- 
tend almost every step of the way with those who simply could 
not imagine the bureau being run by anybody but Hoover. Gray 
made a number of gains, but it was not until he went head to 
head with Wesley Grapp, the most powerful of Hoover’s old 
guard, that his dominance was established. 

Grapp, the longtime boss of the Los Angeles office, had no 
use for Gray or his ideas and had countermanded Gray’s or- 
ders liberalizing dress and conduct standards for agents. Grapp 


To gain control, Gray 
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had to bust up 



L.A. Chief Wesley Grapp, a 
Hoover favorite, challenged 
Gray’s new rules. In a show- 
down, Gray forced Grapp out. 


had a reputation among agents as an unforgiving disciplinarian 
and was known as the “Little Tyrant” to Hoover’s “Big Ty- 
rant.” To be disciplined by him was known as being “Grapped 
upon." He had also bugged his office telephones, contrary to reg- 
ulations, and involved himself in a potentially messy contro- 
versy over $265,000 in loans from local banks. For these and 
other reasons Gray wanted him out. Grapp resisted and, in a 
final desperate move to keep his job, had influential friends — in- 
cluding Los Angeles’s Cardinal McIntyre and wealthy Repub- 
lican contributor Henry Salvatori — intercede with the White 
House. It did no good and ultimately Gray got his way. 

Gray has demonstrated the same combative, damn-the-tor- 
pedoes aggressiveness and openness on a number of occasions. 
Last July, against the advice of his top aides, he addressed a hos- 
tile group of 800 young government summer interns, fielded 
their questions and left to a standing ovation. Hoover never 
would have risked being embarrassed. Similarly, when the Com- 
mittee for Public Justice, a group of liberal professors and other 
prominent people interested in law enforcement, held a two- 
day conference on the FBI at Princeton last winter. Hoover re- 
fused to attend, comparing the group to a “hanging judge.” 
After Hoover's death. Gray met privately and cordially with 
the three conference sponsors. 

He has also revitalized the atrophied lines of communication 
within the bureau. He will, he says, tolerate a certain amount 


of constructive dissent within the ranks, and he has made at- 
tempts to introduce diverse opinions from the outside. He 
brought his Special Agents in Charge — his bureau chiefs around 
the country — to Washington recently for a brainstorming ses- 
sion, something that Hoover never did. “I’ve tried to open the 
windows and raise the shades," he says. “I want to stimulate 
and stir all this talent.” 

Patrick Gray lives by the established American verities. He 
works hard. He attends mass nearly every morning and wears 
an American flag pin in his lapel. “He is probably the most pa- 
triotic individual I've met," says an old friend, intending the 
highest sort of compliment. He even exercises hard, three times 
a week in the Justice Department gym. And the verities have 
done well by him. The son of a struggling railroad worker. Gray 
grew up in St. Louis and Houston. He delivered newspapers as 
a boy and from as early as he can remember wanted to go to An- 
napolis. He played football and lacrosse and boxed at the Naval 
Academy, then spent a year and a half on the battleship Idaho be- 
fore switching to the submarine service, where he spent most of 
his 20 years in the navy. He made five patrols in the Pacific in 
World War II, and three more in the Korean War. The navy 
then sent him to George Washington University for a law de- 
gree, and when he retired as a captain in I960 he began a suc- 
cessful practice in New London, Conn. He had a reputation 
for being well prepared and a stickler for detail. His sense of loy- 
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the old guard 

alty to the navy remained strong, and he often defended sailors 
in civilian courts. When the submarine Thresher was lost in 
1963, he took charge of the legal problems, settling many crew 
members’ estates without charge to the widows. 

Gray's sense of family loyalty is also strong. He is close to 
his four grown sons, two of them his wife's by her first mar- 
riage to a navy pilot killed at Okinawa. When Gray and his 
wife, Beatrice, 49. built their hillside home at Stonington. near 
New London, five years ago. they designed it to accommodate 
her parents; Gray would not consider having them live alone in 
old age. 

Gray has known Nixon since 1947. when they met at a Wash- 
ington party. He worked in Nixon's I960 presidential campaign 
under Robert Finch, and was called back for the ’68 campaign. 
After Nixon's election, the then Secretary Finch named Gray 
as his executive assistant at HEW. In 1970. Gray moved over 
to the Justice Department to run the civil division, and was nom- 
inated by Nixon to take over as deputy attorney general when 
Richard Kleindienst left that job to become attorney general. Be- 
fore that could happen. Hoover died. 

Gray's administrative technique at the FBI still smacks of 
the navy skipper. He relies on a great deal of personal contact 
with subordinates; he likes to compare it to the close rela- 
tionship of a submarine crew that leads to mutual dependence 
and respect up and down the line. Gray’s military habit of 


mind raised serious doubts in an associate from HEW days. 
He remembers Gray counseling against those in the Nixon ad- 
ministration who wanted to ignore a certain portion of the 
Civil Rights Act. "But once the White House made a de- 
cision. even though it was contrary to the law, Pat would try 
to go along with it." says Gray’s former associate. “It was in 
the good old navy tradition." 

The major impact of Patrick Gray has been on the morale in- 
side the FBI. Quinn Tamm, executive director of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police and an ex-agent, prais- 
es Gray's accomplishments in this area: “Gray has replaced 
an operation run by fear with an operation of understanding 
and help. The morale at the FBI has improved tremendously.” 
And an agent still in the FBI wrote to a friend on hearing of 
Grapp’s fall; “When the letters go in now-, they aren't kissed 
off as a ‘disgruntled employee.' I think Gray will be great for 
the bureau.” 


Wearing a sombrero pre- 
sented by the office staff. 
Gray banters with FBI em- 
ployees in El Paso. The oc- 
casion was one of a series of 
visits he is making to meet 
the agents w'ho man the bu- 
reau’s outlying field offices. 


W hen Hoover died, the public had the image of a 
smooth-running, efficient anticrime machine. In re- 
ality. the famed bureau was in many respects a high- 
ly inefficient, outdated bureaucracy, too often staffed at the top 
by sycophants and subject to Hoover’s whims. Every act of 
every agent was judged on what it would do to the image of the 
FBI, often in the most petty way. Agents, for example, were 
forbidden to drink coffee on duty, lest it appear that they were 
wasting time. As a result. Special Agents in Charge would 
spend valuable hours patrolling coffee shops near their field 
offices. One ex-agent recalls seeing as many as 20 agents jump- 

CONTINUED 
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He wants the job and will fight for it 

CONTINUED 


ing up, en masse, leaving raincoats and unpaid bills and 
racing out the back door as an SAC came in the front. 

Nitpicking was the order of the day. One agent who mis- 
spelled the name of an assistant director in a memo to Hoover 
was transferred from Washington to Los Angeles. Weight-height 
rules — because Hoover wanted G-men to look good to the pub- 
lic — were enforced inflexibly. One big-boned ex-football play- 
er. unable to shed a last few pounds, was repeatedly trans- 
ferred around the country until he left the bureau, despite a 
letter from his doctor that he was already at a healthy weight. 
Another new agent was chastised for being bald — baldness 
was apparently not Hoover's image of the FBI — and the head 
of the Administrative Division was criticized for hiring the 
agent. 

Hoover's puritanical view of sex permeated the bureau. One 
agent was warned by his boss that he could be fired for read- 
ing Playboy magazine because Hoover considered Playboy read- 
ers to be "moral degenerates." In San Francisco several years 
ago, some agents threw a going-away party for a co-worker. 
Someone invited a go-go dancer. When an informer reported 
it to headquarters, an investigation was launched and each 
man attending was questioned. Of the 140 or so agents at the 
party, 130 claimed to have been in the tiny men's room at the 
time the dancer performed. 

Hoover would punish a man who failed to report a vio- 
lation just as severely as the violator himself. This led to sneak- 
ing. lying and mistrust among the agents. If an agent got into 
trouble, he might bargain his way out by incriminating others. 
“It was nightmarish," says one former agent. “Yet there was 
a great fraternal bond among the men. They worked together 
and they suffered together." But informers, known as “sub- 
marines." were everywhere. Hoover often rewarded these men 
with promotions, with terrible effects on morale. 

Another sure way up was flattery. To win favor, one special 
agent had a rug made for Hoover, with the initials JEH on it. 
Another, knowing the director’s love of peaches, would have 
five gallons of fresh peach ice cream made at the end of the Cal- 
ifornia peach season, then have an agent fly it, packed in dry 
ice. to Washington. This cost taxpayers two seats on the airplane 
— one for the agent, one for the ice cream. 

H oover could be vindictive, too. Infuriated at IBM for 
some small reason, he once ordered all IBM machines 
taken out of the bureau, and not long ago, after a 
TWA pilot criticized the FBI’s handling of a skyjacking, he for- 
bade all agents to fly on TWA. 

Another problem for agents was "voluntary" overtime. Hoo- 
ver insisted that all agents work a certain amount of overtime 
without pay, to demonstrate their dedication. Agents who fell 
below their office average could get in trouble. But, says one ex- 
G-man, “Hoover could never understand why every agent could 
not top the average.” 

While Gray has already made changes for the better in the 
working lives of his agents, there is no indication that he plans 
to tinker with the way the bureau did its job under Hoover. 
Gray promises “a continuation of the basic, fundamental pol- 
icies of the FBI." He does, however, talk about drug abuse 
and crime — both organized and general — as if they were wor- 
thy of the same attention as subversives. Hoover tended to 
give almost total priority to the Red Menace. But the FBI's con- 


A physical fitness buff, Gray works out regular- 
ly. A former colleague at HEW jokes: “Just 
knowing Pat, we thought we might get an order 
at any time to run around the block a few times." 


troversial policy of surveillance of potential subversives, for ex- 
ample, will not change— even though legitimate dissenters might 
be included. 

Past surveillance of radicals such as the Berrigan brothers, 
Gray feels, has been justified by the fact that grand juries 
brought indictments against them, even though most such 
cases failed in court. “Our job is not to determine whether 
they should be prosecuted,” he says. “But when any individ- 
ual breaks the law of the U.S. and the FBI has jurisdiction, 
we're going to investigate.” In fact. Gray adds, continued 
surveillance of radical groups is justified even if they have 
only threatened to break the law. “The potential is there, the 
motivation is there. These people are virulently opposed to 
our constitutional society. Whether they have the capability 
or not is not for us to judge. We have to provide the intel- 
ligence about them.” 



On the other hand. Gray promises more vigorous efforts by 
the FBI to investigate charges of local police brutality, long a 
complaint of FBI critics who contend that the bureau has 
been less than zealous in civil rights matters. In the past. Gray 
says, local FBI agents have been called on to look into charges 
against the very police with whom they often worked. From 
now on. Gray says, the FBI will send in men from the outside 
for such investigations. 

It irks Gray to have to answer charges that he himself is dan- 
gerously close to politics and that this unavoidably involves 
the bureau in an area that Hoover steered clear of for so long. 
Yet he has spoken in support of administration policies not di- 
rectly related to law enforcement, such as national defense. 
And recently he said that it “strains the credulity" to believe 
that Nixon could have done a "con job" on the American peo- 
ple about the Watergate affair this while the matter is still 
under investigation by his men. Gray also rejects the notion 
that the administration cannot effectively investigate itself. Nev- 
ertheless. his close association with Nixon does raise questions 
and some observers feel that it could stand in the way of his con- 


firmation should he be nominated. Former Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark, a Democrat, is one of these. Despite his dif- 
ferences with Hoover, who called him a ‘'jellyfish,” Clark feels 
that Hoover was able to keep the FBI nonpolitical, and he 
doubts that Gray can. "The director." says Clark, “should be 
unquestionably independent, with public stature. Gray doesn't 
have that. He is purely and simply a close associate of the Pres- 
ident’s.” Clark believes that Nixon should have named a well- 
known figure, who is indisputably above politics, and given 
him a permanent appointment. Others, like Quinn Tamm, feel 
there is some merit in having a new director who is not totally 
independent. He would be prevented, says Tamm, from de- 
veloping an independent empire, as Hoover did: “Under Gray, 
the FBI will be part of the Department of Justice — and that’s 
as it should be." 

If Nixon is reelected, the probability is that Gray will be nom- 
inated for the post permanently. Gray makes no secret he 
would like it. If Nixon does nominate him. Gray says. “You 
can expect one hell of a confirmation fight." And Pat Gray 
sounds as if he is almost looking forward to it. ■ 






The 1973 Oldsmobile Ninety-Eight Regency 
Walter Hoving, Chairman of Tiffany’s, says 
it’s a car for people with good design judgment. 
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"The Ninety-Eight Regency is a car that people 
with good design judgment will appreciate!’ 

Mr. Hoving may be somewhat prej- 
udiced— -his company designed the timepiece 
facing on the dash, and it bears the Tiffany 
name. And that fact itself suggests the kind of 


quality and elegance you may expect in the 
Ninety-Eight Regency. 

The Regency interior is extraordinary. 
Seat cushions and backs are tailored to create a 
soft, pillowed effect, like that of fine furniture. 
Zippered storage pouches are sewn into the front 





Maybe you’ll agree. Maybe you won’t. 

But if you’re going to invest $5,000 or more in 
a luxury car, shouldn’t you at least come in and see? 
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seat-backs. And a distinctive limousine-quality 
velour is included among your upholstery choices. 

At Oldsmobile, we feel a car 
priced $5000 or more should be superior 
to an ordinary car. Not just in room, ride, 
comfort and luxury— but in handling, 


responsiveness and roadability as well. There are 
some other American cars that can be considered 
in Ninety-Eight’s class. And most are 
more expensive. But we don’t think 
they’re any more car. 

Oldsmobile. Always a step ahead. 


1973 Oldsmobile Ninety-Eight. 
Drive it and draw your own conclusion. 
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EDITORIAL 


For a safe and sane defense 


No thoughtful person dare safely assume that the 
“balance of terror” between the superpowers will 
suffice forever to avoid a nuclear conflict. Sooner 
or later, through either error or irrational inter- 
national behavior, the arms race, if continued, 
will lead to disaster. Movement toward disarma- 
ment, therefore, should hold a top priority for 
U.S. foreign policy. 

The Nixon administration has made a credit- 
able start in this direction through the nuclear 
arms limitation agreements with the Soviet 
Union, signed at the White House last week, 
which set ceilings on defensive weapons systems 
and limit offensive weapons for the next five years. 
Negotiations will soon begin on limiting the qual- 
ity as well as the quantity of nuclear weapons. In 
addition, the administration is now pressing the 
Russians to begin talks on reduction of forces in 
Central Europe. 

Unfortunately, the administration has appar- 
ently interpreted the agreed limits on the quan- 
tity of weapons as a signal for drastically increas- 
ing weapons potency. The defense budget now 
whisking through Congress will provide massive 
(and expensive) technological improvements in 
all three parts of the nuclear offensive force 
— land-based missiles, the bomber fleet carrying 
nuclear bombs, and nuclear submarines. 

S ome modernization of our nuclear force is 
doubtless necessary. The great danger to 
our deterrent is not that we will be out- 
stripped in number or megatonnage of warheads 
(we already have enough to destroy any potential 
enemy many times over), but that some techno- 
logical advantage gained by the other side will 
render our weapons systems wholly or partially 
ineffective. So long as our possible antagonists are 
prepared to resort to force, or threat of force, to 
gain their international objectives — which, as Pe- 
king’s spokesman at the United Nations remind- 
ed us the other day, is likely to be for a very 
long time — we dare not permit our deterrent to 
become outmoded. But this does not mean that 
we should seek to perfect and deploy every last 
means of world annihilation that our technology 
can produce. 

Senator McGovern, through his alternative 
defense budget and the telling criticisms of cur- 
rent military policies issued by his panel on na- 
tional security, has called attention to some 
of the dubious assumptions on which present 
defense plans are based. As McGovern points 
out, it makes little sense to argue that a re- 
duction in current expenditures for new weap- 
ons will automatically deplete the existing ar- 
senal. “Prior investments,” he says, “must be 
seen as a base upon which to build, not a target 
to be matched or surpassed.” 

McGovern’s own assumptions about defense 
policy, however, seem in some ways at least equal- 
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ly faulty. His proposal to cut S30 billion in de- 
fense spending by 1975 not only goes too far in 
reducing military capabilities, but also would 
make some cuts in the wrong places. 

In the first place, McGovern seems to over- 
look the very real reductions that the Nixon ad- 
ministration has already achieved. Since 1968, 
military personnel on active duty have been cut 
from more than 3.500,000 to the 2.400.000 provid- 
ed for in next year’s budget. The 1973 defense 
budget is only a few billion dollars below defense 
outlays in 1968, when the Vietnam war was in 
full swing. But when allowance is made for in- 
flation and pay increases, next year’s budget will 
be about S24 billion below the 1968 level. Mil- 
itary spending has fallen from 42% of the total 
federal budget in 1968 to 30% for 1973. Defense 
now takes substantially less of both the total fed- 
eral budget and the gross national product than 
in the peacetime years of the 1950s. 

Second. McGovern substantially exaggerates 
the saving that can be expected from the end of 
the Vietnam war. The cost of the war in 1972 
will be about S6.5 billion — down from $19.8 bil- 
lion in 1969. As the Brookings Institution’s care- 



ful study of the 1973 budget points out. most of 
the so-called “peace dividend" has already been 
harvested. 

Third, McGovern has not chosen the best pos- 
sible way to cut the budget for nuclear arms. Es- 
sentially, he would continue the three parts of the 
nuclear force, but would reduce the number of 
bombers and missiles and would completely halt 
development of new weapons systems now 
planned for all three. The danger is that we would 
end up with three groups of obsolete weapons. 

A more sensible approach to nuclear disarma- 
ment would be along the lines presented in 
L Life in December 1970 by Dr. Herbert 
York, now a cochairman of McGovern’s nation- 
al security panel. Under this approach, the quan- 
tity of the nuclear deterrent would be reduced, but 
the quality of what remained would be strength- 
ened. Land-based missiles, which will soon be 
highly vulnerable to attack by improved Soviet 
guidance systems, would be phased out; but the 
less targetable bomber force would be modern- 
ized, and improvement of the nuclear submarine 
fleet would proceed pretty much as recommended 
by the Nixon administration. 

Finally, the extent of McGovern's proposed 
cuts in conventional military forces would have 
the effect of increasing the dependence of the U.S. 
on the nuclear deterrent. Under the McGovern 
budget, nonnuclear defense expenditures would 
be reduced to a level more than $16 billion below 
the peacetime year of 1962 (figured in constant 
dollars). McGovern would reduce army ground 
forces by 23%, cut air and navy attack wings by 
30% and reduce the carrier fleet from 16 to six. 

Removing more than half of the U.S. ground 
forces now stationed in Europe, as McGovern 
proposes, would, if carried out unilaterally, se- 
riously weaken the confidence of our European 
allies. McGovern argues that bringing the troops 
home would not really undermine European de- 
fense, since our air transport could in emergen- 
cy quickly get them back again. But then there 
would be no saving in cost. As former Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Paul Warnke. another co- 
chairman of McGovern's national security panel, 
pointed out last July — while he was supporting 
Senator Muskie — the troops can be maintained 
less expensively in Europe than they can in this 
country. 

Reduction in the number of U.S. troops sta- 
tioned in Europe is both practical and desir- 
able. But reductions should be made following 
agreement with the Soviet Union to make cuts 
bilaterally. 

The path to disarmament will be neither short 
nor easy. The fallacies that underlie some of Sen- 
ator McGovern's current proposals indicate the 
pitfalls along the way. But the country is in his 
debt for at least having got the debate rolling. 
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A Moscow coach talks to his eager 
young hockey players before sending 
them out on the ice for a practice ses- 
sion. It will include many laps around 
the rink at top speed with a stick and 
puck, deliberate falls, head over heels, 
to get used to the rough-and-tumble 
of the game, then finally a workout 
with basketballs to develop agility. 


Basketball, hockey— is football next? 


Behind the Soviet 

sports drive 


Sergei Pavlov (left) is chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Physical Culture and Sport, a 
state-supported apparatus w hose job it is to 
uncover and develop every athlete in Russia. 


Basketball hopefuls run through a dribbling 
exercise (right) at the Moscow Central 
Army Club, which also has buildings for 
hockey, tennis, swimming and gymnastics. 




^ ^nlil just lately, we thought we knew what 
the Russians were good at. Chess, of course. 
Gymnastics, weight lifting, cross-country skiing. 
But basketball was ours, hockey belonged to Can- 
ada. and for sprinters you certainly didn't look 
to Moscow'. But now you do: Valery Borzov won 
both the 1 00 meters and 200 meters at Munich, the 
Soviet basketball team beat the Americans (dis- 
puted as that victory may be), and in a recent 
eight-game hockey series the Russians fought the 
Canadians to a virtual standoff. For the Russians, 
it almost made up for Bobby Fischer. 

What's happening in the Soviet Union is the 
result of a well-organized, government-funded 
campaign to achieve across-the-lteld athletic su- 
periority. “We are now experimenting with pre- 
school children," Minister of Sports Sergei Pav- 
lov told Life correspondent Rudolph Chelmin- 
ski. “We are building sports facilities and work- 
ing with 2- and 3-year-olds. The aim is to inculcate 
the sporting culture in them, so that the drive 
for sports becomes something organic that is 
beyond their control.” Already, the best young 
athletes in every Soviet town and city are being 
discovered, trained, financed and rewarded from 
childhood up. 

Russian proficiency in hockey should have 
come as no surprise, since a version of it called 
“bandy” has always been popular. Bandy is 
played on a huge rink the size of a football 
field, with a ball instead of a puck and little one- 
handed swatters instead of sticks. To learn stick- 
handling, passing and playmaking, sports au- 
thorities mounted a hockey research program. 
Batteries of state translators turned appropriate 
books and magazines into Russian. Coaches w ent 
abroad to Canada and the U.S. and watched 
games. Back home, they assiduously studied films 
of the Stanley Cup playoffs. 

Today about 100 full-time hockey clubs oper- 
ate in the U.S.S.R.. each supporting a training 
program with some 50 kids. This means that at 
least 5,000 of the country’s finest young athletes 
skate together year-round under the close super- 
vision of pros. The same degree of organization 
prevails in other sports. Looking ahead to 1980, 
when the Summer Olympics may be held in Mos- 
cow, the Russians hope to breach another U.S. 
bastion — swimming. “I don't think we'll be ready 
for the next Olympics,” says an official. “Four 
years isn’t enough. We're starting with children.” 
Meanwhile, they would like to take on a team of 
American basketball pros. And in case anybody 
is feeling comfortable about football, don't. "We 
are studying American football right now," says 
Sports Minister Pavlov. “We might take it up, 
though for now, we would use it simply as sum- 
mer training for our hockey players.” Of course. 
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Wiring up 
potential 
champions 



At the Moscow Institute for Physical 
Culture, science plays a large role. 
Weight lifter Oleg Galanov (above) 
is attached by cords and pulleys to a 
device utilizing chalk and a moving 
screen to chart his own movements 
against the ideal movements plotted 
by his instructor. Below, weight lift- 
er Viktor Kononossov has his mus- 
cles artificially strengthened by in- 
jections of electrical current. Elec- 
trodes strapped to his biceps carry 
tiny charges which cause the muscles 
to flex rhythmically just as if they 
had been stimulated by signals from 
the brain. The system has been used 
successfully to create bigger and 
stronger muscles. To develop speed 
and coordination, an athlete must 
still work out in the old way. 




On a summer training jog, cross-country skier Viktor Koshelyev wears an 
electronic device called a "cardiac leader." It measures his heartbeat and 
transmits details of his performance to his coach on the sidelines. It can 
also pace him, by signaling when his heartbeat reaches the optimum rate. 
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After 57 years, 
suppressed facts 
about the sinking 
have come to light 


On Friday, May 7, 1915. the English Cunard liner Lusitania , homeward 
bound from New York to Liverpool, was torpedoed without warning by a 
German submarine off the south coast of Ireland. She sank in 18 minutes. 
Of the 1.959 persons aboard. 1.198 died, including 124 Americans. The 
emotional and political response of the American public to this tragedy 
was a major factor in bringing the United States into World War 1 against 

Germany. . 

The official version of the disaster, which came from public inquiries both 



in England and in the United States, held that the Lusitania was an innocent 
passenger vessel carrying an innocent cargo, and that the German attack on 
her amounted to an unprovoked act of war against citizens of a neutral na- 
tion, the United States. 

In this excerpt from his forthcoming book Lusitania , to be published in 
the U.S. next spring by Little, Brown and Company, a British journalist, 
Colin Simpson, marshals fresh evidence that challenges this long-accepted 
version of the sinking. From an investigation making use of a wide variety 
of sources — including many documents made available for the first time 
from the National Archives in Washington, the records of the Cunard Steam- 
ship Line, and the British Admiralty— Simpson has pieced together a new 
and provocative account of the disaster. He reveals that the Lusitania was 
heavily armed, and that her manifests had been falsified to hide a large 
cargo of munitions and other contraband. He offers persuasive evidence 
that the English Admiralty was very strangely negligent in protecting the 
ship against attack, and shows that for some 30 years the U.S. government 
purposely withheld vital information about the sinking from the public. 


Life jacket from the Lusitania found after the sinking 


A great liner 
with too many secrets 


by COLIN SIMPSON 

“At the summit true politics anil strategy are one. The 
manoeuvre which brings an ally into the field is as ser- 
viceable as that which wins a great battle." 

—Winston Churchill in The World Crisis, his 
autobiographical account of World War I. 

H istorically, the British Admiralty relied on Britain's 
passenger liners to double as auxiliary cruisers in 
wartime. In 1903, it entered into a secret agree- 
ment with the Cunard Steamship Company in which the Admi- 
ralty agreed to finance the entire cost of two liners, the Maure- 
tania and the Lusitania. 

In return, Cunard had to promise that control of the company 
was never to pass out of British hands, and that in time of war 
their entire fleet was to be placed under Admiralty command. 
Cunard also had to agree that the Admiralty could specify the de- 
sign and construction of the ships. The design brief presented to 
Cunard’s chief designer, Leonard Peskett. was for a floating ho- 
tel with accommodation for 2,300 guests and a staff of 900. The 
ships had to be capable of crossing the Atlantic at 24 knots and 
of mounting 12 six-inch guns. This meant building high, higher 
than a ship had ever been built before. < 

The Lusitania was in almost every way pushing the horizon of 
ship design and performance into what was then unknown ter- 
ritory. Her size, a waterline length of 760 feet and a maximum 
beam of 87 Vi feet, made her, at that time, the biggest ship ever 
built. She entered the regular Liverpool-to-New York service 


Lusitania, the largest ship afloat , arrives in New York on her maiden voyage in 1907 
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on Sept. 7, 1907 and promptly set a record of 25.88 knots. 

In February 1913, Alfred Booth, Cunard's chairman, was in- 
vited to present himself to the Board of Admiralty. The First 
Lord, Winston Churchill, left Booth in no doubt that there was 
shortly to be a war with Get many. The estimated date for its out- 
break was September 1914. Therefore he had decided that in the 
national interest it was the correct time to implement certain of 
the clauses by which Cunard had agreed to make the ships 
available to the Admiralty. He expressed a wish that the Lusita- 
nia, the Mauretania, the Ivernia and the Aquitania, then under 
construction, be modified forthwith so that should hostilities 
break out they could, without delay, take up their role as armed 
cruisers. 

Under strict secrecy the Lusitania entered drydock at Liver- 
pool on May 12, 1913. The entire length of the vessel between the 
shelter deck and below the upper deck — a depth of 14 feet 6 inch- 
es — was double-plated and hydraulically riveted. The reserve 
coal bunker immediately forward of No. I boiler room was con- 
verted into a magazine, special shell racking was installed so that 
the shells rested against the bulkheads, and handling lifts were in- 
stalled. A second magazine was converted from part of the mail 
rooms at the stern of the ship, and revolving gun rings were 
mounted on the forecastle and on the afterdeck, so that each 
deck could mount two six-inch quick-firing guns. 

When war was declared on Aug. 4, 1914, the Lusitania was 
again moved into drydock. Her armament of 12 six-inch guns 
was installed, and on Sept. 1 7 she entered the Admiralty fleet reg- 
ister as an armed auxiliary cruiser, and was so entered in the Cu- 
nard ledgers. The Lusitania was ready for war. 

T he British Admiralty considered that a merchant vessel 
should be treated by a submarine in exactly the same 
way as by a marauding cruiser. Briefly, the navy be- 
lieved that it was correct practice to halt an unarmed ship by a 
shot across the bows, search it, and if it were a neutral, let it go. If 
it were a merchant ship belonging to a belligerent, then the crew 
and passengers became hostages, and the cargo and ship were 
taken as prizes. In the event of a shortage of prize crews, or being 
too far from a friendly port, then ship and cargo could be de- 
stroyed. These principles, known as the Cruiser Rules, had been 
accepted with minor modifications by all the maritime powers. 
They applied, however, to unarmed merchantmen. 

Churchill's action in arming British merchant ships immedi- 
ately stripped them of the right to expect such treatment. In the 
lower echelons of the Admiralty it was realized that no subma- 
rine would ever dare to undertake the dangerous practice of sur- 
facing and ordering a heavily armed ship to halt and submit to 
search. 

From October 1914 onward a steady stream of inflammatory 
orders was issued to the masters of British merchant ships. It was 
made an offense to obey a U-boat's order to halt. Instead mas- 
ters were instructed to immediately engage the enemy, either 
with their armament if they possessed it, or by ramming if they 
did not. Any master who surrendered his ship was to be prose- 
cuted, and several were. Churchill's book The World Crisis iden- 
tifies both the strategy and the responsibility: 

“The first British countermove, made on my responsibility 
. . . was to deter the Germans from surface attack. The sub- 
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and save gas, too. 

You’ll find gasappliancesareunusuallydependable 
and easy to care for. Here are a few suggestions 
to keep them running at top efficiency 
and help save our country's energy supply. 



The gas range. It should burn with a steady blue flame. 
If it’s yellow, your burners could be clogged. Just lift 
them out and wash them. If that doesn’t do it, call a 
serviceman and have them adjusted. Another gas saver 
—the automatic controls on today’s new gas ranges. 



The gas water heater. There’s practically no mainte- 
nance with a gas water heater. The important thing is 
to have one big enough for your whole family. Modern 
gas water heaters save on gas because they have new, 
well-insulated linings that help keep the water hot. 



The furnace. To get it ready for the winter, call your 
dealer or heating contractor. He’ll lubricate the motor, 
check the controls, be sure it’s in top working order. In 
a warm-air system, change the filters at least once a 
year. You save gas when your furnace works efficiently. 



The gas dryer. Don’t overload it— and after every load 
clean out the lint filter. Your owner’s manual shows you 
where it’s located on your dryer. You’ll save gas and 
have gentle drying year after year. In most areas, gas 
givesyou five loads for the price of one in any other dryer. 
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Churchill (left) and Lord Fisher, Admiral of the Fleet, leave a 1913 defense meeting 
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merged U-boat had to rely increasingly on underwater attack 
and thus ran the greater risk of mistaking neutral for British 
ships and of drowning neutral crews and thus embroiling Ger- 
many with other Great Powers.” 

In order to assist the making of such a mistake, the Admiralty 
issued an instruction ordering all British ships to paint out their 
names and port of registry, and when in British waters to fly the 
(lag of a neutral power. These orders were distributed from the 
Admiralty to all shipping companies, and on the copy sent to Cu- 
nard is the manuscript annotation, “Pass the word around that 
the llag to use is the American.” 

On Sept. 24, 1 9 1 4 the Admiralty informed Cunard that the Lu- 
sitania would be required to run a high-speed service between 
Liverpool and New' York. The Admiralty would inform the mas- 
ters of the courses they were to follow, and any cargo space or ac- 
commodation not required by the authorities could be utilized 
by the company but, in the case of cargo bound back to Liver- 
pool, only with the permission of an Admiralty staff which would 
be stationed in New York. 

George Booth, a director of the Bank of England and a cousin 
of Alfred Booth, the chairman of Cunard, w as asked to form an 
unofficial committee of financiers, shipowners and industrialists 
to assist the Board ofTrade, in a covert way, whenever there were 
bottlenecks or other problems in the supply or distribution of 
war materiel. The American government was being rather diffi- 
cult about the shipping of military supplies and allowing Britain 
to incur indebtedness for war materiel. 

T he problem was to disguise the shipments so that they 
appeared to be innocent transactions between one trad- 
er and another. Contraband goods were almost inevi- 
tably shipped in the names of spurious firms or figureheads. The 
reason for security was the American habit of publishing each 
day the details of the cargo manifests of ships which had left the 
day before. This provided information to Germans and Allies 
alike. The Allies used the manifests to discover which neutral 
ships carried contraband to the Germans. The Germans in their 
turn passed the details of British shipments to their submarines. 

The British solution to this problem was to discover a loop- 
hole in the regulations of the Port of New York. These stipulated 
that before the Collector of Customs could issue a clearance to 
sail, a sworn copy of the ship’s true manifest had to be deposited 
with him. But a passenger ship often did not know how many 


passengers it was going to carry on any particular voyage until 
shortly before sailing, and therefore would purchase last-minute 
provisions on the dockside. So, under the health laws of New 
York, a supplementary manifest had to be handed in after the 
ship sailed if any additional foodstuffs had been acquired or if 
any last-minute passengers had brought with them any dutiable 
luggage. It became standard British practice to obtain clearance 
to sail on the basis of a false manifest and false affidavit, and 
some four or five days after sailing to turn in a supplementary 
manifest which gave a truer picture of the cargo. 

Another problem was the absolute embargo which the State 
Department placed on the shipment of munitions of war upon 
passenger ships. Here again Cunard’s attorneys discovered a way 
around the problem. If the munitions were listed as “sporting 
cartridges." they could be shipped on passenger ships, provided 
they were stamped “Not liable to explode in bulk." 

I n November 1914 George Booth, feeling that there was 
an overriding need for a centralized purchasing and 
financial authority in New York, suggested the name of 
J. P. Morgan and Co. The Morgan group had substantial ton- 
nage in its International Mercantile Marine combine, and the 
appointment of Morgan would help to bring this tonnage to the 
Allied cause. 

There were other factors w hich influenced the British govern- 
ment's decision. The attitude of the American administration did 
not appear to favor the Allies, and if anyone could drive a coach 
and horses through the mass of red tape and prohibitions estab- 
lished by President Wilson to support his neutrality, it was J. P. 
Morgan Jr. Both Morgan and Co. and another bank. National 
City, were anxious to float loans for the Allies, so they cooper- 
ated to make the President change his mind. 

When the bankers' first formal approach to William Jennings 
Bryan, the Secretary of State, met with rejection, they concen- 
trated their efforts on Bryan's deputy, the young, ambitious and 
urbane counsellor of the State Department, Robert M. Lansing. 
Lansing was a State Department lawyer who had specialized in 
territorial and boundary problems, and had connections with 
Wall Street. His nomination had been opposed by Bryan, and 
Lansing had little love for him. 

The National City Bank prepared a long letter to Lansing set- 
ting out the grave dangers to the United States economy if Amer- 
ica's normal trade and international finance were absorbed by 
countries such as Canada, Australia and Argentina. Lansing 
took the letter back to the State Department and prepared a 
“memorandum for a policy decision,” which was almost word 
for w'ord identical to National City Bank's letter except that he 
changed such phrases as “the bank feels" to “I feel." By the time 
he had finished it was almost 8 p.m., and Secretary Bryan had 
gone home. Lansing took the memorandum over to the White 
House that night, and within half an hour had the President’s 
agreement. The next day he informed Morgan and Co. that the 
President would not object to their floating credits for the Allies. 
Bryan learned the news from the New York Times. 

Lansing’s actions went a long way toward changing America's 
stated policy of “strict neutrality” to one of “strict legality." 

Germany had laid mines opposite British ports in the North Sea 
on the first day of the war. Germany informed all neutral powers 
that it had done so, and gave them routes so that they could steer 
clear of them. In reply, Britain established major minefields in 
the North Sea, and on Nov. 2 the United States was informed by 
Britain that “because of German mine-laying activities the 
whole of the North Sea must be considered a military area.” 
There were no directions as to how to avoid them, and Britain re- 
quired, in the interests of safety, every ship making passage in 
those waters to report to a British port in order to receive either a 
pilot or up-to-the-minute “avoiding instructions.” 

The system could and did lead to confusion. Sir Courtenay 
Bennett, head of the British Civilian Counterintelligence in New 
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York, would brief the outgoing captain, who was forbidden to 
depart from his instructions. Then the Admiralty had to be ad- 
vised as to the date and place cf arrival of each ship and the de- 
tails of their cargoes, so that suitable escorts or unloading facil- 
ities could be arranged. 

The British proclamation of the North Sea as a war zone and 
the realization by the operation officers of the German navy that 
not only were a great many Allied merchant ships armed, but 
that all had instructions to disregard the Cruiser Rules and im- 
mediately attack any submarine, sparked a backlash. The Ger- 
man officers urged the Chief of Naval Staff, Vice-Admiral von 
Pehl, to also abandon the Cruiser Rules and to attack all Allied 
merchantmen without warning. Neutral ships, they suggested, 
should be warned not to sail into British ports, unless they had 
previously furnished the German Admiralty through consular 
channels with a description both of the ship and of its cargo, 
which must not be war materiel. Their proposal was, in fact, a 
counterblockade. 

Von Pehl liked their argument and put it before the German 
War Staff, where Admiral von Tirpitz opposed it. He had doubts 
about the international legality of a submarine blockade and 
foresaw trouble with neutrals. The increasing use by the British 
of neutral flags was bound to lead to mistakes. Von Pehl agreed 
to drop the word blockade and suggested the retaliatory measure 
of declaring the waters offthe British and I rish coa; ts a war zone. 

The German proclamation of a war zone, with an accompa- 
nying “memorial” of explanation, was presented to the State 
Department on Feb. 5, 1915. It was received in Bryan's absence 
by Lansing. It warned that “in view of the misuse of neutral flags 
ordered on January 31st by the British Government and of the 
accidents of naval w'ar, mistakes will not always be avoided and 
they may be struck by attacks directed at enemy ships." 

The memorial which accompanied the proclamation stressed 
that the British had been the first to declare such a war zone and 
finished by asking all neutral powers to take such steps as they 
thought necessary to warn their nationals not to sail as passen- 
gers or to entrust their cargoes to enemy ships. 

Lansing read the proclamation, and after several attempts he 



Lansing (center) ami Colonel House (left) sit with President Wilson at Versailles after World War I 
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finally produced a belligerent draft note which the President ac- 
cepted. This draft entirely ignored the suggestion that the Amer- 
ican government should warn Americans not to seek passage on 
Allied ships. Bryan protested angrily at this omission to the Pres- 
ident, who countered by asking Lansing to prepare him a brief as 
to the precise legal situation regarding passengers on belligerent 
merchant ships, with particular reference to cases where such 
merchant ships were armed. It was at this juncture that Lansing 
committed the United States to the path that was to lead to war. 

I n his brief to the President, Lansing quoted several of 
the arguments from the Supreme Court's Nereide case 
of 1813, in which an armed British merchant vessel was 
captured and confiscated by the United States. The arguments 
he quoted supported his views. He did not, however, quote Chief 
Justice Marshall's opinion in the case — that an armed merchant 
ship “is an open and declared belligerent, claiming all the rights 
and subject to all the dangers of the belligerent character." 

Lansing’s opinions were accepted by the President and diplo- 
matic honor was outwardly maintained by sending simulta- 
neously with the note to Germany a sharp note to Great Britain 
complaining of the use of the American flag. 

After first condemning any departure from the Cruiser Rules 
as unprecedented in naval warfare, the American note to Ger- 
many carried the ultimate threat that was to bring the United 
States into the war. “In the event that a German submarine 
should destroy on the high seas an American vessel or the lives of 
American citizens, it would be difficult for the government of the 
United States to view the action in any other light than as an in- 
defensible violation of neutral rights.” It added that if such a sit- 
uation should arise the German government would be held to “a 
strict accountability.” 

The view that the presence of any American citizen on any Al- 
lied ship, even if that ship was an armed munitions carrier, was 
in fact a warning to Germany that she attacked it at the risk of 
war with the United States astounded the Germans as much as it 
delighted the British. Germany promptly offered to observe the 
standard Cruiser Rules, provided that England would permit 
foodstuffs to enter Germany and would cease arming merchant 
ships. She also suggested that if the United States would infoi m 
her of any American vessels sailing to English ports, togetl cr 
with their routes and destinations and preferably if she would ; r- 
range to paint the Stars and Stripes on the ship's sides, she wot id 
guarantee their immunity from attack. These concessions made 
sense to President Wilson, but from England the American am- 
bassador reported that there was not “a ray of hope of any agree- 
ment between Germany and England w hereby England will per- 
mit food to enter Germany under any condition.” 

On March 28, 1915, at the entrance to the English Channel, Ger- 
man submarine U-28 ordered the 5,000-ton British cargo and 
passenger liner Falaha to halt by firing across her bows. The Fa- 
laha refused. Eventually the U-28 forced her to a halt and gave 
her master ten minutes to abandon ship. The Falaha continued 
to send out wireless messages for assistance and as disembarka- 
tion was still in progress the U-28 extended the period by anoth- 
er ten minutes. A third extension of three minutes was granted 
and shortly after this an armed British trawler came to the scene. 
The U-28 promptly put a torpedo into the stern of the Falaha and 
her cargo, which included 13 tons of high explosive, exploded. 
Among the casualties was an American citizen, Leon C. 
Thresher. 

The fury with which the American press reacted was to bind 
the President politically even closer to his acceptance of Lan- 
sing's doctrine of “strict accountability"; but Bryan's viewpoint 
influenced the President who admitted that perhaps a hard line 
was the wrong course and wrote that “Perhaps it is not neces- 
sary to make formal representations in the matter at all.” 

Both the German community in New York and the Foreign 

Ministry in Berlin could see the writing on the wall. Should there 
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be any further escalation of the crisis, there was little doubt that 
the United States would embark upon a European war on the 
side of the Allies. Colonel House (President Wilson’s personal 
representative in London) reported that "the sooner America 
entered the war the better,” as he felt that the Allies found Amer- 
ica's peace proposals "futile" and “possibly offensive." He ad- 
vised the President to take a sharp line with Germany and darkly 
hinted, “a more serious breach may at any time occur.” 

Throughout the w inter of 1 914 and into the following spring, the 
Lusitania made the monthly round voyage from Liverpool to 
New York and home again. She no longer made her previous rec- 
ord times because in November 1914 the board of Cunard de- 
cided to cut its overhead. It reduced the crew by 258. The 
engine room lost 83 men, so that it was only possible to lire three 
of the four boiler rooms. This meant that under emergency con- 
ditions the maximum speed was 21 instead of 26 knots and the 
cruising speed was reduced from 24 knots to 18. In March 1915 
when Captain William Thomas Turner arrived in Liverpool af- 
ter his first transatlantic crossing as the Lusitania's new master. 
Miss Every, his housekeeper, remembers him as both an angry 
and worried man. By her account, he handed in a blistering re- 
port to Booth complaining about the standard of seamanship, 
the state of the lifesaving equipment and the performance of the 
turbines. Although Cunard couldn't do much about crew as the 
war had made severe inroads on its more experienced men, 
Turner's other complaints were dealt with promptly. 

Before her last voyage to Liverpool the Lusitania loaded cargo 
at Pier 54 in New York. There were to be far more passengers 
than was usual for a wartime voyage, and the volume of cargo 
was larger than it had been for several previous trips. The staff 
captain’s main problem was in hiring sufficient able-bodied sea- 
men to work the ship; he required 77 but w hen she sailed, she car- 
ried only 41 . This was a ratio of just under one able seaman per 
lifeboat, so that he had to make up boat crews from the stewards 
and stokers. Many of the former had little or no seagoing expe- 
rience, and the latter were fully occupied in coaling the ship. 

T here was a formidable amount to load, much of it pri- 
ority government shipments. In these cases special 
note had to be taken so that any item likely to offend 
the Collector of Customs would be left off the "loading mani- 
fest" on which sailing clearance would be given, and then sub- 
sequentlyentered on the supplementary manifest which would be 
handed in once the Lusitania was safely on the high seas. On this 
trip almost the entire cargo was to be contraband. It included 
1,639 ingot bars of copper w hich were spread over the bottom 
of the ship. Above these were 1,248 cases of three-inch shells, 
franked according to the regulations “non-explosive in bulk." 

This load of mixed cargo wholly filled the lower orlop hold. 
The main orlop hold was devoted to 76 cases of brass rods and 
4,927 boxes of cartridges. Each case contained 1,000 rounds of 
.303 ammunition, and the net weight of the consignment was 1 73 
tons. Each cartridge was fitted with a fulminate-of-mercury cap. 
The weight of explosives in this consignment was 10V4 tons. 

In addition to this fairly lethal load, which was placed directly 
adjacent to the bulkhead leading into No. 1 boiler room, were 74 
barrels of fuel oil and other cargo. 

The loading of this cargo and the coaling were almost complet- 
ed by dusk on April 30, when 70 passengers and just under 200 
tons of cargo were transferred from S.S. Queen Margaret to the 
Lusitania. It is evident that at least a part of the transferred cargo 
was ammunition, because the archives of Remington Arms Co. 
include a letter from its traffic manager to its agent, E. H. Wilson 
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of the New England Steamship Co., asking him to load 2,000 
cases of small arms ammunition on the Queen Margaret berthed 
at Pier 54. Coupled to this letter is a Cunard receipt for 2,000 
cases of .303 ammunition with the name Queen Margaret can- 
celed and Lusitania written across it. 

The Lusitania completed loading shortly after 9 p.m. on Fri- 
day. April 30. The loading manifest totaled 24 closely written 
pages, but clearance to sail was applied for on a manifest which 
filled one page, listing assorted items. The affidavit that accom- 
panied the manifest was sworn at 4 p.m. on April 30 and a clear- 
ance was granted to sail at 10 a.m. the following morning. 

More than a week earlier, the New York German community 
had decided to place an ad in 50 American newspapers warning 
passengers of the risk they ran in embarking on a transatlantic 
voyage. The ad's appearance was planned to give it at least a 
week's exposure before the Lusitania sailed. But when one news- 
paper editor checked with the State Department, the duty officer 
there told him it would be highly dangerous to run the ad, so 
newspapers across the country blacked it out. 

George Vierick, the man who had been charged with the re- 
sponsibility for placing the ad, eventually managed to obtain an 
interview with Bryan and pointed out that on all but one of her 
wartime voyages the Lusitania had carried munitions. He pro- 
duced copies of her supplementary manifests which were open 
to public inspection at the collector's office. More important, he 
informed Bryan, no fewer than six million rounds of ammuni- 
tion were due to be shipped on the Lusitania the following Fri- 
day and could be seen at that moment being loaded on Pier 54. 
Bryan picked up the telephone and cleared the publication of the 
advertisement, which ran the morning the ship sailed. He prom- 
ised Vierick that he would endeavor to persuade the President 
publicly to warn Americans not to travel. No such warning was 
issued by the President. 

At 8 a.m. on May I the two masters-at-arms of the Lusitania , Pe- 
ter Smith and Billy Williams, took up their places at the head of 
the main gangway to welcome the passengers in the traditional 
manner. But there were few passengers to be seen. Those who did 
arrive were heavily outnumbered by reporters and a movie news- 
reel team. One reporter came up the gangway and showed the se- 
nior third officer — John Lewis — the morning edition of the Sew 
York Tribune, folded open to show the German warning. The re- 
porter asked to see the captain, but, sensibly, Lewis refused and 
arranged for someone to telephone Charles Sumner, Cunard's 
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New York general manager, to come down to the pier and speak 
to the press. 

The Lusitania, Sumner claimed, was the fastest ship on the At- 
lantic — if not in the world — and there was no German warship 
or submarine afloat that could catch her. The reporters were far 
from satisfied. 

Shortly before noon, and within minutes of sailing time, Cap- 
tain Turner appeared and stalked down the gangway to collect 
his sailing orders. He was told that none had been received, and 
therefore he was to take the same course as last time. He was in- 
formed that elements of British Cruiser Squadron E would ren- 
dezvous with him ten miles south and within 40 miles west of the 
Fastnet rock, which stands off the extreme southwest tip of Ire- 
land. From the recognition signals given him, he guessed correct- 
ly that the rendezvous would be with the cruiser Juno. 

The Lusitania sailed shortly after noon. 

British Naval Intelligence had learned of the advertisement pub- 
lished in the American press. Suspecting a trap for the Lusitania, 
naval commanders were instructed to keep special lookout for 
“U-boats likely to attack large transports to the south and west 
of England.” In their turn, German intelligence learned of this 
instruction and construed it to mean that large transports were 
about to leave England on southerly and westerly routes. Three 
U-boats were promptly dispatched and the U-30 and the U-20 
were allocated to the Bristol Channel and southern Irish waters. 

O n Wednesday, May 5, Churchill had an unusually 
early breakfast, and by 8 a.m. was closeted in the Ad- 
miralty with John Fisher, his First Sea Lord. Their 
working relationship had soured and each felt that the other 
was impeding and confusing naval policy. Churchill saw his 
role in an untraditional way, and unlike previous First Lords 
of the Admiralty he was not content to leave the day-to-day 
operations of the navy to the professionals. 

The post had first attracted Churchill because of the possibil- 
ities it offered him of achieving personal glory. But having reluc- 
tantly realized that the war had developed into one of attrition in 
which the navy had a largely passive role, Churchill’s ambitions 
were now directed at a senior command on the field. To achieve 
this he had built up a strong relationship with Field Marshal Sir 
John French, Commander in Chief of the British Expeditionary 
Force in France. The visits with French necessitated frequent, 
unofficial absences from the Admiralty. 

On the morning of May 5, 1915 Churchill was in a hurry. He 
had a train to catch to Paris. His discussions with Fisher and with 
Admiral Oliver, Chief of the Naval War Staff, were brief. The 
three of them went down to the map room of the Admiralty, 
where one side of the room was and is covered by a great map of 
the world, measuring some 30 feet by 20 feet. 

Since September 1914 the Admiralty had been in possession 
of the German naval ciphers, and from February 1915 a chain 
of interception and direction-finding stations established around 
the English and Irish coasts had enabled naval intelligence not 
only to read almost every German naval signal but also to pin- 
point from where it came. Marked on the great map were the ap- 
proximate positions of almost every unit of the German navy, to- 
gether with the ships of the Allied navies. 

Admiral Oliver dealt with each operational area in turn. When 
he came to the western approaches, he pointed out the red 
squares marking the U-30 and the U-20, the former heading 
north and by now well to the north of Ireland and the latter sight- 
ed a few miles to the northwest of Fastnet. He explained that the 
War Staff had on their own initiative altered the disposition of 
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some of the cruisers as a result of the U-20’s activities. Looming 
large on the map in the area of Fastnet were the red square de- 
noting the U-20, the large disk of the cruiser Juno and the largest 
disk of all, which represented the Lusitania. If the U-20 remained 
stationary it would meet the Lusitania at dawn the following 
morning, with the Juno in the area close by. If the U-20 turned 
west, then the rendezvous would be even sooner. Admiral Oliver 
drew to Churchill’s attention the fact that the Juno was unsuit- 
able for exposure to submarine attack without escort, and sug- 
gested that elements of the destroyer flotilla from Milford Haven 
should be sent forthwith to her assistance. 

At thisjuncture the Admiralty War Diary stops short, perhaps 
understandably as it was here that the decision was taken that 
was to be the direct cause of the disaster. No one alive today 
knows who took it, but shortly after noon on May 5 the Admi- 
ralty signaled the Juno to abandon her mission and return to 
Queenstown. They did not dispatch any destroyers and the Lu- 
sitania was not informed that she was now alone, and closing 
every minute with the U-20. 

On May 5 Captain Turner took his lunch on the bridge. The sea 
was calm, with intermittent patches of fog. He retired to his day 
cabin to work out his plans. Two were required — a fair-weather 
plan, and a contingency one in case the fog persisted. Turner's 
aim was to bring the Lusitania to the bar which fronted the River 
Mersey at Liverpool as soon as there was sufficient water to al- 
low him to cross it. The first suitable period of high water at the 
bar was at 4:30 a.m. on May 8, his scheduled day of arrival. He 
made that his deadline for crossing the bar. 

Meanwhile Kapitan-Leutnant Schwieger in the U-20 logged 
that he cleared southeast from Fastnet shortly after 2 p.m., and 
he then set a course some 20 miles parallel to the coast, almost 
identical to the one Captain Turner was planning for the Lusi- 


tania. At 5:30 Schwieger sighted the sailing schooner Earl of La- 
thom, bound from Liverpool to Limerick. He surfaced and, 
through his speaking trumpet, ordered her to stop and told the 
crew to abandon ship and bring him the ship's papers. This they 
did and Schwieger then sank her by placing grenades on the keel. 
Then the fog closed down and when it cleared shortly before 
dusk, the U-20 attacked another steamer some 12 miles east of 
Kinsale. The steamer escaped and Schwieger retired out to sea to 
spend the night on the surface. 

Mr. Churchill arrived in Paris shortly after 9 p.m. and for rea- 
sons known only to himself booked into the Ritz Hotel under the 
name of Spencer. His trip was ostensibly to take part in the naval 
convention the Allies were to sign with Italy, whom they had suc- 
ceeded in bringing into the war on their side. Churchill’s biog- 
raphers have stated that these delicate negotiations took three 
full days, but this was not the case. Churchill’s part in the nego- 
tiations was completed by late afternoon on Thursday, May 6, 
and there was no valid reason for his not returning to the Ad- 
miralty. Instead he went straight to the Pas de Calais where he 
joined Sir John French. 

T he dawn of May 6 brought thick fog, with visibility at 
30 yards. At 7 a.m. the Harrison Line steamer Candidate 
came out of a fog bank and into the U-20’s path. She 
immediately took evasive action and Schwieger got away two 
rounds with his deck gun before the fog cloaked both ships. Thir- 
ty minutes later the fog shifted and the U-20 found itself some 50 
yards from the Candidate. After two grenades had been thrown, 
the Candidate hove to and the crew was told to abandon ship. 
The crew members were picked up safely by a naval patrol boat. 

An hour later the U-20 made an abortive attempt to attack a 
White Star steamer which escaped into the fog banks, and then 
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at 1 p.m. the submarine encountered the Candidate's sister ship. 
Centurion. Schwieger torpedoed her without warning; the crew 
abandoned ship and again there was no loss of life. The first tor- 
pedo did not sink the Centurion and so the U-20 fired another 
torpedo at pointblank range. Even then the Centurion took an 
hour and 20 minutes to go down. On the afternoon of May 6, 
soon after he had sunk the Centurion , Schwieger established his 
position 20 miles due south of the Coningbeg lights, and after 
posting a lookout, remained on surface. 

The Centurion was the first ship for almost two weeks to have 
been sunk without warning, and there are several points here 
which are relevant to the Lusitania story. The first and possibly 
the most significant is that time and time again the damage from 
the first German torpedo was insufficient to sink its target. For 
that reason most submarine commanders preferred a surface at- 
tack and the sure use of their deck gun. Schwieger noted in his 
log that his torpedoes were next to useless against any ship which 
had her bulkheads and watertight hatches properly secured. 

The Admiralty was the first to be informed of the U-20’s attacks, 
but took its time in passing on the information and took no coun- 
termeasures. Hitherto escorts had been rushed from Milford 
Haven to Fastnet to protect cargoes at the first hint of a U-boat. 

News of the sinking of the Candidate reached the Admiralty at 
1 1 a.m. on May 6, but Admiral Coke at Queenstown was not in- 
formed until 10:59 a.m. the following day. Coke was forbidden 
to initiate any instruction to any ship not under his command 
without recourse to the Admiralty. He was further handicapped 
in that he was not allowed to send any specific information over 
his radio. His signals were always to be of “a general and neg- 
ative nature.” But this situation appeared so grave to Coke that 
he had to do something about it. 

At 7 p.m. he decided to warn the Lusitania to the best of his 


ability. His message reached Captain Turner at 7:50p.m.: “Sub- 
marines active off the south coast of Ireland.” Turner's hands 
were tied as well. He was not allowed to divert from his course 
without specific instructions from either the Admiralty or a Brit- 
ish warship. At the moment his instructions were to approach 
Liverpool by coming south around Ireland. Heanticipated meet- 
ing the Juno around dawn the following morning, and expected 
her to have orders for him. 

The signal from Coke was the first direct message the Lusita- 
nia had received, though shortly afternoon she had heard and ac- 
knowledged a general Admiralty instruction sent to all British 
merchant ships homeward bound. This did not concern the Lu- 
sitaniaex cept that the last phrase had said “Submarines ofTFast- 
net.” Turner had accordingly reduced his speed slightly so that 
he would round Fastnet during the dark, and would clear it by at 
least 25 miles offshore. He did not dare go further out lest he miss 
his rendezvous with the Juno. 

T urner was on the bridge at dawn the next morning, Fri- 
day, May 7. The fog had come down overnight and vis- 
ibility was again 30 yards. Somewhere ahead of him 
Turner reckoned was the Juno and hopefully Fastnet was behind 
him. However he could not place blind faith in his dead reckon- 
ing, and he slowed down to 15 knots and commenced sounding 
his foghorn. The siren moaned through the fog, a plaintive call 
for the Juno, but she was by now 100 miles east and closing on 
Queenstown. A hundred and twenty miles east of the Lusitania, 
Schwieger stood in the conning tower of the U-20 while his bat- 
teries were charged. He decided that if the fog did not clear by 
the time the charging was finished, he would set course for 
Fastnet and home around the west coast of Ireland. 

President Wilson’s personal representative, Colonel E. M. 
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House of Texas, called on the British Foreign Secretary, Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, shortly after breakfast on May 7. At noon House was 
to have an audience with King George V and Grey would accom- 
pany him. Grey had asked House to call early as he wished to 
take the opportunity for a “short talk.” They drove to Kew Gar- 
dens to see the almond blossoms. As they walked. Grey sudden- 
ly stopped still and said, apropos of nothing: “What will Amer- 
ica do if the Germans sink an ocean liner with American passen- 
gers on board?” House chose his words with care. “I believe that 
a flame of indignation would sweep the United States and that 
by itself would be sufficient to carry us into the war.” 

At 1 1 a.m. Schwieger decided to return home. He submerged af- 
ter sighting one of Coke's patrols just off the entrance to Queens- 
town Harbour, and decided to stay submerged until noon and 
then take a quick periscope look around. On the Lusitania, 
meanwhile, Captain Turner increased his speed from 15 to 18 
knots, as the fog cleared. A signal saying that there was a sub- 
marine 20 miles south of Coninbeg presented him with a prob- 
lem. This position was exactly in the middle of the entrance to St. 
George's Channel, and his instructions were to take a course 
down the center of it. It appeared to Turner that here was the 
most likely spot where the Germans would lie in wait for him. 
Anxiously he scanned the horizon for the Juno but there was no 
ship in sight. He concluded that he had missed her in the fog. The 
coast of Ireland was still a blur on the horizon and he ordered a 
modest change of course to draw a mile or so closer so that he 
could establish his precise position. If he was going to have to 
play ducks and drakes with a U-boat among the shoals and rocks 
of Coninbeg, he needed to know exactly where he was. 

Alfred Booth was in the Cunard office in Liverpool and read in 
his morning paper of the loss of the Centurion and the Candidate. 
He felt the same apprehension of danger as Captain Turner and 
immediately hurried to the Senior Naval Officer Liverpool, and 
demanded that steps be taken to warn the Lusitania. Undoubt- 
edly a signal was sent, but two cables from Queenstown to the 
Admiralty on May 7 appear to be missing from the Admiralty 
signal register and Coke’s log cannot be traced. Fortunately a 
certified copy of the transmission log of the naval station at Va- 
lentia has survived, and this clearly shows that the Lusitania re- 
ceived a 12-word message in naval code addressed to MFA at 
1 1 :02 G.M.T. which was promptly acknowledged by the Lusita- 


nia with the code word of the day “Westrona.” The message was 
taken to Captain Turner who took some time to decode it, as it 
was the first he had ever received in that code. To the end cf his 
life he was adamant it instructed him to divert into Queenstown. 

At noon Schwieger heard the throb of propellers above him, 
and came up to periscope depth and saw the Juno heading away 
from him into Queenstown. He also noticed that the sun was 
fully out and the fog had cleared. After a 20-minute delay to 
give Juno time to get clear, Schwieger surfaced and headed 
back toward Fastnet at full speed. Forty miles away was the 
Lusitania, and Captain Turner had finished decoding Coke’s 
MFA signal a few minutes before. At 12:15 G.M.T. he swung 
the Lusitania to port and headed for the shore. 

T he King received Colonel House most graciously and 
they made small talk. As he stood looking out of the 
window, one hand toying with some papers on a desk, 
the King suddenly remarked, “Colonel, what will America do if 
the Germans sink the Lusitania?” 

At 1 :20 Schwieger saw a smudge of smoke on his starboard bow, 
and soon saw the four funnels of a steamer some 14 miles ahead 
heading toward the coast. He promptly submerged and set 
course. He sang out to his pilot as the crew went to attack sta- 
tions: “Four funnels, schooner rig, upwards of 25,000 tons, 
speed about 22 knots.” The pilot replied, “Either the Lusitania 
or the Mauretania, both armed cruisers used for trooping.” 

As the Lusitania closed to the coast, Turner could make out a 
lighthouse on the top of a high bluff standing out to sea. He rea- 
soned correctly that it was probably the Old Head of Kinsale and 
promptly ordered a change of course to starboard which would 
take him into Queenstown. The course change led him directly 
into Schwieger’s trap. The log of the U-20 relates what hap- 
pened over the next minutes, according to Schwieger’s clock, 
which was not set on G.M.T. like the Lusitania's, but was set 
an hour ahead: 

“2:35 p.m. 

“The steamer turns starboard, takes a course to Queenstown 
and thus makes possible a drawing near for the firing. Up to 3 
p.m. ran at high speed in order to get a position up front. 

“3:10 p.m. 

“Pure bow shot at 700 meters range. (G torpedo 3M. depth 
adjustment), angle of intersection 90°, estimated speed 22 
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knots. Shot strikes starboard side right behind the bridge." 

The log continues: “An unusually heavy detonation takes 
place with a very strong explosion cloud (far beyond front fun- 
nel). The explosion of the torpedo must have been followed by a 
second one (boiler or coal or powder?). The superstructure 
above the point of impact and the bridge are torn asunder, fire 
breaks out, smoke envelops the high bridge. The ship stops im- 
mediately and heels over to starboard quickly, immersing simul- 
taneously at the bow. It appears as if the ship were going to cap- 
size. Great confusion is rife on board; the boats are made ready 
and some of them lowered into the water. Some boats, full to ca- 
pacity, touch the water with either stem or stern first and foun- 
der immediately. . . 

Leslie N. Morton was the starboard lookout in the bows and 
Able Seaman Thomas Quinn the lookout in the crow’s nest. Both 
saw the track of the torpedo on the bridge when the lookouts 
hailed that there was a torpedo approaching from starboard. 
Within ten seconds, according to Captain Turner's recollection, 
the ship took a 15° list so that it was almost impossible to stand 
on the deck. He shouted to the quartermaster to close all the wa- 
tertight doors that were not already closed and scanned the in- 
dicator which showed which bulkheads were secure and whether 
there was fire or flood in any compartment. At this moment, ac- 
cording to Turner, “There came a second rumbling explosion 
and the indicators on the ‘telltale board’ appeared to go berserk 
for most of the forward compartment.” He raced to where he 
could see the boat decks down both sides of the ship. He imme- 
diately saw that the port boats had swung in against or over the 
rails, while the starboard boats had swung outward. Smoke and 
dust were bursting from every ventilator and a gentle wind was 
blowing them toward him. Turning away from the smoke he 
felt wind on his face and realized that the Lusitania was still 
under way, throwing an appalling strain on the transverse bulk- 
heads and making it impossible to put the boats into the water 
safely. He immediately ordered full speed astern. 

In the engine room, George Little, the senior third engineer, 
applied steam pressure to the astern turbines; there was a blow- 
back and one of the two main steam pipes fractured. In his ex- 
citement and in order to take the pressure off the astern tur- 
bines, Little placed the engine room controls back to “full 
ahead.” Turner saw a great belch of steam burst out between 


the third and fourth funnels and realized what was happening. 
He immediately shouted to the deck officers not to let any boats 
be actually launched, until “the headway was sufficiently off 
the ship.” 

For a minute or two the list stabilized at 15° but then the Lu- 
sitania began to heel still further to starboard. It was obvious 
to Turner that within minutes the Lusitania was going to cap- 
size, unless she hit the bottom with her bow before she did so. 
Four minutes had now gone by and already the foredeck was 
completely under water. Through the forward hatches and over 
the bulkheads the sea was pouring into the ship. Turner tried to 
head her toward the Old Head of K insale tantalizingly close in 
the afternoon sunlight but the bow — now invisible below the sur- 
face — would not come round. Unknown to him, the rudders 
were already almost out of the water. 

Down below on E deck the initial list had put the portholes 
under water and as it slowly increased, those on D deck were sub- 
merged as well. Through each porthole the water poured at the 
rate of 3% tons a minute and survivors' statements show that at 
least 74 portholes on these decks were open. 

Turner was alone, high up on the port side of the navigation 
bridge, as the Lusitania’s stern rose higher out of the water. As 
the revolving propellers came clear, the headway diminished 
and seconds after that the bow of the Lusitania struck the bot- 
tom, momentarily halting the inclination to capsize. She was 
now literally standing and pivoting on her bow which rested on 
the granite ocean floor. Her decks were thronged with people, 
some still frantically attempting to lower the remaining boats. 

As the stern slowly settled toward the sea, the bulkheads into 
the boiler rooms finally gave way and No. 3 boiler exploded, 
blowing off No. 3 funnel. When the steam cleared, the Lusi- 
tania was gone. Only six of her 48 lifeboats were afloat among 
the wreckage and there was not a rescue ship to be seen. 

T he torpedo had struck the Lusitania slightly forward 
of the bridge on the junction of the longitudinal and 
the transverse bulkheads. The immediate effect w'as for 
the force of the explosion to blow both into the lower orlop 
hold and down the full length of the longitudinal bulkhead or 
bunker which by now, toward the end of the voyage, was al- 
most empty. It did not penetrate into No. 1 boiler room or the 
stokehold that was immediately forward of the boilers. Nor did 
the boilers explode, and the evidence for this assumption is from 
the only two survivors from No. 1 room, a fireman and a trim- 
mer who were both working there at the time. The fireman, 
Thomas Madden, stated that he was working in the forward sec- 
tion of the stokehold ahead of No. 1 boiler when the torpedo 
struck. He placed the explosion as coming from the forward 
end of the ship on the starboard side. No water came into his 
boiler room for two or three minutes and he had time to run to 
the watertight exit door to find himself shut in. On his return he 
found water pouring through the loading aperture in the bun- 
kers. The list and the current of water pouring in made him 
lose his footing, but eventually he found his way to an escape lad- 
der and climbed up to the boat deck through a ventilating shaft. 

The torpedo had failed to blow in the inner bulkhead of No. 

1 boiler room, but just farther forward something blew out most 
of the bottom of the bows of the ship. It may have been the Beth- 
lehem Company’s three-inch shells, or the six million rounds of 
rifle ammunition. Divers who have been down to the wreck 
unanimously testify that the bow was blasted by a massive in- 
ternal explosion and large pieces of the bow plating, buckled 
from the inside, are to be found some distance from the hull. 

The result of Sch wieger’s torpedo was the flooding of the star- 
board coal bunkers and a 15° list. The result of the second ex- 
plosion was the sinking of the Lusitania. 

Twenty-two of the lifeboats carried by the Lusitania were the 
conventional wooden type, suspended from davits — 1 1 to ei- 
ther side. She also had 26 collapsibles which had a hollow wood- 
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en base and canvas sides, which could be erected either on board 
or in the water. These were carried on the decks and were se- 
cured there with wooden chocks to prevent them sliding about. 
Both types of boat had capacities ranging from 50 to 70 per- 
sons, and both types unladen weighed marginally under five 
tons. 

There were 1 1 pairs of davits to each side, but the shortage of 
able seamen meant that lowering crews were only available for 
ten pairs on each side of the ship, one AB to each davit; his func- 
tion was to lower the falls and, once the conventional boat was 
in the water, to recover them and attach them to and then low- 
er the collapsible. The whole system depended on every man 
going to his correct station. 

Third Officer Albert Bestic was in charge of stations 2 to 10 
on the port side. It was his first trip aboard an ocean liner for 
he had only joined Cunard in New York. His first duty had 
been to conduct the port side boat drill and he noted in his pock- 
etbook at the time that owing to the coaling barges alongside it 
had been impossible to lower any of them. The drill had con- 
sisted purely of mustering what men he had available and al- 
locating them to their stations. 

After the torpedo struck, Bestic ran to his station at Captain 
Turner’s command to make the boats ready. When he reached 
it, the staff captain had already shouted the order to lower the 
lifeboats, but many passengers had not waited for this and ev- 
ery boat on Bestic’s station was already full. Bestic realized that 
the great list would preclude the lifeboat being lowered clear of 
the ship’s side and that the moment the tension was released on 
the snubbing chain, the lifeboat, already heavy with passen- 
gers, would swing inward. He shouted for men to push the boat 
outward so that it would clear the ship’s side. Above the clam- 
or, and as willing hands climbed on the collapsible to carry out 
his order, he heard the clang as someone knocked out the 
pin of the snubbing chain and was able to draw himself back- 


wards just in time. No. 2 boat crashed inward, crushing the pas- 
sengers on the collapsible, and then both boats slid forward 
toward the bows, carrying the remaining passengers before 
them until they were pinned against the bridge superstructure. 

Determined to stop a recurrence, Bestic clambered up to No. 
4 station, but he was too late and No. 4 boat crashed in, and 
then slid inexorably down onto the wreckage of No. 2. Turner, 
high above, watched excited passengers swarm into boats 6, 8, 
10 and 12. One by one these suffered the fate of 2 and 4. Bes- 
tic’s boat station looked as though a cyclone had hit with the 
splintered boats piled on top of each other and the passengers, 
and the whole awful heap sliding farther forward as the bows 
lurched lower. 

Boat No. 14 was also eased over the side. As lowering com- 
menced, Lusitania ’ s bow struck the bottom. For a moment the 
ship flexed and the men at the davits simultaneously lost con- 
trol. No. 1 4 fell straight down onto the wreckage of No. 1 2, but 
miraculously landed on an even keel. Some 20 survivors climbed 
aboard and the ship’s barber managed to paddle No. 14 clear 
of the ship before the lifeboat slowly sank under them as water 
poured in through the strained and rivet-holed planks. A pas- 
senger in boat 18, Mr. Isaac Lehmann of New York City, the fol- 
lowing day from his hospital bed in Queenstown made a re- 
morseful affidavit as to what occurred: 

“I ran down to the D deck to my stateroom ... to get a life 
preserver. . . . Somebody certainly had been in my room al- 
ready and taken my life preserver. I don’t know whatever pos- 
sessed me, but I looked in my dress suitcase and got hold of my 
revolver, as I figured this would come in handy in case of any- 
body not doing the proper thing. ... I rushed up to A deck 
. . . and stood on one of the collapsible boats which lay on the 
deck covered with canvas. There were quite 30 or 40 people on 
the boat already, and I asked why the boat was not put into the 
water, and said, ‘Who has got charge of this boat?’ One man 
who had an ax in his hand answered that orders had been is- 
sued by the Captain not to launch any boats. My reply was, 
‘To hell with the Captain. Don’t you see that the boat is sink- 
ing? And the first man that disobeys my orders to launch the 
boat I shoot to kill.’ I drew my revolver and the order was then 
obeyed.” 

As a result the fully laden lifeboat swung in over the deck 
and then slid downward toward the bow, scything a path 
through those on deck. Lehmann saw at least 20 people crushed 
to death, and was severely injured himself. 

O n the starboard side, the boats very naturally swung 
clear of the ship, but they swung so far out as to 
make it both difficult and dangerous to climb 
aboard. The snubbing chains held the boats some six feet from 
the edge of the deck. When they were released, the gap increased 
to just over ten feet. The deck listed toward the water making it 
difficult for the men on the davits to obtain sufficient purchase. 
Nevertheless almost all the boats were lowered to the water. 
One AB, J. C. Morton, told what happened: 

“. . . the passengers refused to get into the boat when we 
went to lower it into the water. We tried to get them in but they 
refused pointblank. ... I lowered the boat into the water with 
the idea of the passengers sliding down the falls, but after I had 
done this the passengers refused to slide down. ... I tied a rope 
to the side of the ship, slid down it into the boat and was fol- 
lowed by AB Brown. Then we cut the falls hoping that the rope 
that I had tied on would hold us, but the speed of the vessel car- 
ried it away and we slid down the side of the ship and collided 
with boat No. 3 which had just been lowered. Boat No. 3 crushed 
No. 1 so Brown and I climbed into No. 3.” 

Admiral Coke was told shortly after 2:15 that an SOS had 
been received from the Lusitania saying “Come at once — big 
list,” and estimating her position as about ten miles south of 
the Old Head of Kinsale. He immediately ordered the Juno, 
which had arrived in harbor shortly after noon and still had 
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steam up, to go at once to the scene. Shortly after Juno had left, 
a message from the lighthouse keeper on the Old Head report- 
ed that the Lusitania had sunk. Coke sent out "everything that 
would float" and asked the harbor masters at Kinsale and Oys- 
terhaven to do the same. Then he reported the sin king and a sum- 
mary of his actions to the Admiralty. 

Admiral Oliver received the signal shortly before 3 p.m., and 
at once took it to Fisher, who seemed to take the news calmly. 
It was not until Oliver mentioned that the Juno was on her way 
that Fisher seemed to react. He ordered the Juno, which was con- 
sidered unsuitable to exposure to submarine attack, to be re- 
called at once. The Juno was in sight of the survivors in the 
water when she received the recall signal and turned back; as a re- 
sult of this action to protect the Juno, almost two hours elapsed 
before the first rescue ships started picking up survivors. Six of 
the Lusitania's 48 lifeboats and a number of other craft brought 
in 764 survivors. A motley collection of fishing smacks and na- 
val patrol craft was still searching the wreckage at dark. 

^^^mid the international uproar which greeted the disas- 
ter, two groups of men were carefully planning how to 
A conceal the truth. In the British Admiralty, care 

was taken to prepare a case against Captain Turner, and it 
was denied that the critical wireless signal — which he claimed 
told him to divert to Queenstown — had ever been sent. Lord 
Mersey, who had been appointed as the judge to conduct the 
Court of Inquiry, was sent a letter by a high Admiralty official 
telling him that it was “considered politically expedient that 
Captain Turner, the master of the Lusitania, be most prom- 
inently blamed for the disaster." Lord Fisher had decided, on 
the basis of false evidence laid before him. that Turner was “not 
a fool but a knave" and had probably been bribed by the Ger- 
mans. Churchill concurred in this decision. 

The American consul in Queenstown, Wesley Frost, had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining affidavits from every American survivor, 
and these were forwarded by him to the State Department and 
to the Board of Trade in London. It says much for the attitude 
of both institutions that not one of this series of 35 affidavits 
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was ever used in either the British or American inquiries. The 
State Department cleared their archive for public inspection in 
1965. But of the copies sent to the Board of Trade, no trace 
remains except the acknowledgement to Mr. Frost of their 
safe receipt. The Board of Trade took depositions on oath 
from every one of the 289 members of the crew who survived. 
Only 13 of these are available at the Public Record Office 
and they all possess a curious lack of originality. Without 
exception, even those signed with a mark by an illiterate sea- 
man, they place the torpedo’s impact as well aft, amidships 
or both. Similarly each one commences with the sentences: 
“At the time of sailing the ship was in good order and well 
found. The vessel was unarmed and possessed no weapons for 
offense or defence against an enemy and she has never car- 
ried such equipment. Boat drill was carried out before leaving 
New York.” On this unanimous testimony the Board of Trade 
based their inquiry. 

Lord Mersey discovered that he had been misled by the govern- 
ment and returned a verdict clearing Captain Turner: “He ex- 
ercised his judgment for the best. It was thejudgment of a skilled 
and experienced man, and although others might have acted dif- 
ferently and perhaps more successfully he ought not, in my opin- 
ion, to be blamed." The rest of Mersey’s verdict assisted the gov- 
ernment. He dutifully found that there had been no explosions 
on the Lusitania, except at least two torpedoes, and that she was 
carrying neither contraband nor troops. Two days after deliver- 
ing his verdict he refused his fee for the case and asked to be ex- 
cused from ever sitting again as a judge. The Lusitania case, he 
told his children, “was a damned dirty business.” 

In the United States the administration went to extraordi- 
nary lengths to conceal the true nature of the cargo, and the 
lax attitude toward the shipping of contraband. State Depart- 
ment records show that Lansing was the prime architect of this 


policy, and when Secretary Bryan resigned in protest over the ad- 
ministration's handling of the case and concealment of the truth, 
Lansing took his place. 

The political dialogue between America and Germany 
dragged on into 1917, and history records that the matter was 
never settled, as the dispute was still raging when the U.S. en- 
tered the war. 

O n Sept. 20, 1917, Senator Robert La Follette stated 
in a speech at St. Paul, Minn, that the Lusitania 
had been carrying munitions and the President was 
aware of the fact. The Senate promptly attempted to expel him, 
and in his defense La Follette demanded the true manifest of 
the Lusitania. It was refused, but Dudley Field Malone, the Col- 
lector of Customs in New York, quietly offered to testify on La 
Follette’s behalf. The Senate dropped the case. 

The absence of the true manifest impeded the American court 
case into the cause of the loss, but this did not prevent a verdict 
in favor of Cunard and the British Admiralty. The document 
was actually in President Wilson’s possession and he sealed it 
in an envelope and placed it in the Treasury archives marked: 
“Only to be opened by the President of the United States." 

By January 1940 Britain and America stood in a relationship al- 
most identical to that of May 1915. On Jan. 21 President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt asked Edwin M. Watson, one of his secre- 
taries, to bring him President Wilson’s packet from the Trea- 
sury archives. The then Collector of Customs, Harry M. Durn- 
ing, searched it out and handed it over. Watson sent it to the 
President with the following note: 

“MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT: This is from 
Mr. Duming, and is the original manifest of the S.S. Lusitania. 
He wanted me to open it but I was afraid to do it until you 
had seen it. 1 have thanked Mr. Duming. — E.M.W." ■ 


Draped in the Stars and Stripes, an American killed on the Lusitania is carried through Queenstown, where the victims were taken 
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find both men and women working as mechanics, 
truck drivers, installers, operators, service 
representatives-and division managers. 

AT&T and your local Bell Company are 
equal opportunity employers. 


Blanche Reardon is one of the several 
hundred women executives in the Bell System. 

She is a Division Switching Manager for 
Illinois Bell. In that job she is responsible for the 
506 men and women who maintain the equipment 
in 37 telephone exchanges in Chicago’s southern 
suburbs. 

Blanche began working for the phone 
company in 1954 in the Engineering Department. 
In the face of tough competition, she was 
promoted to various jobs in engineering and 
marketing. On the way up to Division Manager, 
she held such responsible positions as 
Transmission Systems Engineer and Data 
Marketing Manager. 

What she wanted throughout her career was 
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A brilliant young surgeon stirs up controversy with a bold 
approach to coronaries 


The ace of hearts 
they call ‘Ted Terrific’ 


To his team he’s “Ted Terrific." He has the nimble dexterity of an 
acrobat, the competitive needs of a downhill racer, the jaunty 
aplomb of a tennis pro and the singlemindedness a swimmer needs 
to work preposterous hours. Ted Diethrich sounds more like an 
athletic superstar than a doctor, but it is just these qualities that 
make him one of the world’s best heart surgeons. It is largely his 
sports-hero ego that last year compelled him to leave the shadows 
of the great heart surgeons Denton Cooley and Michael DeBakey. 
with whom he trained in Houston, to set up an institute of his own 
in Phoenix. Now, from his Arizona Heart Institute, Diethrich has 
launched an aggressive, personalized and controversial fight 
against the nation’s number one killer, heart attacks. Diethrich is 
brandishing a bold claim in Arizona. He says his team can pick out 
in advance 90% of all likely heart attack victims and that he can 
then prevent most of those attacks with an operation called a cor- 
onary bypass (below). Diethrich will perform bypasses not only on 
the painfully disabled, for whom the operation was originally de- 
vised, but on people right in the middle of having a heart attack, 
and on those with hearts already too far gone for most surgeons to 
touch. He even “bypasses” people who had no idea they were sick 
until they went through the AHI’s unusual computerized mass 
screening program. Such aggressive procedure strikes many con- 
ventional doctors as apoplectically radical. But Diethrich says he 
now has a legion of revitalized patients and the scientific data to 
back up his surgical approach. He also has a contagiously confi- 
dent way with patients. No other surgeon, notes one AH I nurse, 
“can tell someone they need an operation and make them smile.” 

Photographed by MICHAEL MAUNEY 




Dr. Diethrich shouts for the ski boat to speed up as he sandwiches a few 
manic hours in between morning surgery and late afternoon rounds. 


Ted Diethrich broods intently (oppo- 
site page) moments before doing a 
coronary bypass, his surgical special- 
ty. In this exacting operation he re- 


stores the blood supply to a deterio- 
rating heart muscle by attaching small 
pieces of vein (near left) to bypass fat- 
clogged sections of the heart artery. 
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After the computer, 
90 minutes in the OR 
—and success 



A technician aims a beam of ultrasound at patient Les Ban- 
la's heart (above). By interpreting the reflected echoes, doc- 
tors can identify rapidly many problems previously undis- 
coverable except by painful, sometimes dangerous testing. 
Below, as Banta jogs, cardiologist Vince Friedewald mon- 
itors nine E KG leads. Dicthrich's team regards a resting EKG 
as almost worthless in predicting heart attacks since it won't 
show how the heart functions under the stress conditions 
that often precede an attack. At right, after Diethrich sug- 
gests surgery, Banta replies: “I'm in your hands, doctor. " 




unique, computerized menagerie of diagnostic machines helps Dieth- 
j \ rich’s team rapidly pinpoint people like Les Banta (above) for heart 
-Z. JLsurgery. Unlike many AHI patients, Banta knew he had a heart prob- 
lem. Weighed down by malaise and scared that his second major heart at- 
tack was imminent, he checked into St. Joseph's Hospital in Phoenix for 
AHI screening on a Sunday night. Monday morning the 47-year-old painter 
was wired into an EKG-reading computer and jogged to exhaustion. His 
blood fats were counted and a beam of ultrasound scrutinized his heart's 
chambers and valves. In another test, technicians built up a three-dimen- 
sional chart of the electrical patterns in his heartbeat. The conclusion was 
that Banta's heart indeed lacked adequate blood. Then angiograms — movie 
X rays showing his coronary arteries in action — confirmed that fatty de- 
posits in these vessels were at fault, perilously obstructing blood flow. Since 
he had a lot of healthy heart muscle left. Banta was a perfect candidate 
for a coronary bypass. Tuesday morning, taking only 90 minutes “skin to 
skin” (other surgeons often spend up to four hours), Diethrich sewed pieces 
of vein around the blockages. By early Wednesday morning, only two and 
a half days after he checked in. Banta was sitting up again, all smiles. 
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As an anesthesiologist checks Bantu’s eyes, 
Diethrich glances down at the man whose heart 
he is handling (left). Diethrich may do ten op- 
erations a day and has completed a bypass pro- 
cedure in as little as 70 minutes. Speed helps the 
patient’s chances because while the operation 
goes on, a blood pump must do the heart’s 
work, and this increases surgical trauma. One 
reason the bypass operation remains controver- 
sial is that less qualified surgeons attempting it 
are often too slow and end up with poor results. 


‘We’ve really helped this guy!” beams Dieth- 
rich, above, examining angiograms taken right 
after surgery in the OR. The AHI elaborately 
tests a bypassed heart to make sure it works 
well before closing the chest. Below , doctor and 
patient congratulate each other the day after 
surgery. Bantu's reconditioned heart will run 
him over S5,000 — or. as Diethrich puts it, 
“about the cost of a new car in your garage.” 



The rare gloom 
of failure when 
nothing works 

While residents were closing up the 73-year-old 
man’s chest, his heartbeat became wildly erratic. 
Within moments Diethrich, a bit stunned, a bit en- 
raged and a bit frightened, dashed back into the 
OR (left) for the last-ditch fight. The patient had 
not been a hopeful one — his heart was so fragile 
most surgeons would not have attempted to op- 
erate. Now that heart was fading. For some three 
hours Diethrich adrenalized and pumped it with 
his own hands. He shocked it with the big de- 
fibrillators (below) and even installed an electron- 
ic pacemaker. Nothing worked. The heart refused 
to beat on its own. Finally, looking up at the 
monitors. Diethrich realized (right) that he had a 
dead man on his hands. “Sure," he said later, 
“this could have been avoided by not operating. 
But the man had nothing left. And he told me: 
‘If anyone can do it, you can.’ ” Such deaths 
are uncommon and Diethrich copes poorly with 
them. “Jesus Christ. I just wasn’t born to lose." 
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Once a week Diethrich plays bas- 
ketball (above) in a league made 
up mostly of young Phoenix law- 
yers. He was a multi-letterman in 
high school, but in college gave 
up sports to play in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Marching Band. 


Diethrich and his wife, Gloria, 
met in high school in Michigan 
and married while both were at- 
tending college at Ann Arbor. At 
right, Diethrich unwinds on the 
patio with Gloria, Lynne, II, 
and Tad, 12, after a hectic day. 



‘If we win we’re 
heroes, if things 
go wrong we’re heels’ 

A Ithough he's a prominent surgeon, one part of Ted 
/ \ Diethrich still seems to be competing on the varsity 
A Jl squad. When his surgical mask comes off, the medical 
jargon mixes readily with metaphors of the playing field. The 
OR becomes the line of scrimmage, and the heart surgeon turns 
into a quarterback directing his team. Just as one heart surgeon 
plows up trees on weekends with a tractor and another rides 
horses to exhaustion. Diethrich plays jock. “If we win we are he- 
roes: we're heels if things go wrong.” he says earnestly. “There's 
this tremendous need to win the battle. There's no reward for los- 
ing. No reward for operating on someone and having him die. 
There's not a single thing in life I can think of that’s good about 
being defeated.” 

Diethrich performed his first operation on the abdomen of a 
teddy bear at age 5. When he was 16 and a hospital orderly, an 
obliging general surgeon let him do one side of a vasectomy. As 
an intern he shifted from neurosurgery to hearts, largely because 
they offered him the opportunity for more victories. “The neu- 
rosurgical patient — the accident victim who would always be a 
hemiplegic or would never think right again — was entirely frus- 
trating to me." he says. “But you can do something for heart pa- 
tients. All our patients get well. Very few die." 

Diethrich ran Michael DeBakey’s surgical service in Hous- 
ton for five years. But last year, tired of being a perennial pro- 
tege. he enticed the best Houston talent he could find away to 
Phoenix to start up the AHI. “He was so exuberant.” recalls a 
pretty technician who followed him there. “He made it almost 
a Rah! Rah! kind of thing." 

Many Phoenix doctors, who tend to be conservative and trea- 
sure the idea of individual practice, have reacted to Diethrich's 
new institute like a desert rattler that has been stepped on. False 
rumors spread among doctors that Diethrich had lost nine out 
of his first ten patients. One doctor warned a patient that the 
AHI was “a money factory that cuts people up unnecessarily.” 

“Money factory" is an unkind way of putting it. AHI doc- 
tors are indeed doing all right, though they could be making 
more on their own. Diethrich lays much of the local antag- 
onism to jealousy and the fact that his new technology threat- 
ens to make obsolete “the old guys with 40 years’ expertise 
reading resting EKGs." Still, their hostility hurts. “Why,” he 
asks, “when what we stand for is right and good and we are all 
trying to do just a super job. do they attack us? I guess 1 live in 
a glass house. I thought everyone would say Doctor Diethrich 
and his team are great and do wonderful things.” 

What some call cockiness. Diethrich calls confidence. “I 
would hate to be operated on by someone who didn’t have the 
philosophy that we must win this game. Someone who would 
walk into a patient’s room the night before an operation and 
say: 'I'm not sure we’ll be able to do the job tomorrow'. You’ve 
got a bad heart, bad arteries, you might have a stroke and the 
blood pump might break down.’ That’s not the cardiac sur- 
geon, is it? He’s got to be the guy who walks onstage and says: 
‘Okay. The curtain’s going up. the lights are going on, the mov- 
ie’s starting to roll and we’re going to fix your heart for you.’ ” 

Rick Gore 


At a party Diethrich talks to a technician wearing 
a Ted Terrific gown (light) that his staff made up 
for him. He finds the nickname embarrassing. 
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mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Apr!72 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


It's not strong. It's not weak. 

It's blended for the middle. 

There are no excesses, except 
those in quality. 

It has premium tasting tobaccos. 
Two advanced filter systems. And a 
thoughtful Humidor Rack. To keep 
your smokes fresher, longer. 

Try the Moderate Smoke. 





PARTING SHOTS 


The oldest man in America 
has 130 years of memories 


A researcher from the Martin Luther 
King Center in Boston traveled to 
Bartow, Fla. late last month to stick 
a microphone into the deeply fur- 
rowed face of Charlie Smith. The pur- 
pose was to add Smith's recollections 
to the center's black oral history bank. 

What could this retired candy 
store owner from backwoods Florida 
have to offer? Among other things, 
memories of slavery, the Civil War 
and Jesse James. 

Charlie Smith has become the ob- 
ject of historical research because he 
has attained the incredible age of 1 30. 
He is the oldest living American. 

For three hours Smith talked into 
the tape recorder, and even sang a 
couple of frontier ballads. He de- 
scribed being lured onto a slave ship 
in Liberia by tales of "fritter trees" 
in far-off America, then being put on 
the auction block in New Orleans. He 
wound up on a Texas plantation 
owned by a Charlie Smith, whose 
name he adopted. Freed during the 


Civil War, Smith told of years as a 
cowpuncher, gambler, bootlegger and 
outlaw. 

"Ain't nobody ever shot Jesse 
James," Smith insists, contrary to his- 
torical legend. "He's dead now, but 
nobody ever killed him." 

The fine line between fact and fic- 
tion sometimes seems to blur in Char- 
lie Smith's ancient mind. The Social 
Security Administration verifies one 
thing, however: his age. Its confi- 
dence is based on an 1855 bill of sale 
of a 12-year-old Negro in the New Or- 
leans slave market. 

"You know,” Smith says, "I don't 
do much now. I just sit here and when 
I get tired of sitting, I get up, and 
when I get tired of that, I lie down." 

Still, Charlie Smith has an opinion 
or an aphorism on almost any subject. 
He is a man whose life has spanned 
the years from wooden slave ship to 
supersonic jet. "I don't trust any- 
thing," he says, "that doesn't have 
four wheels or legs on the ground." 



Charlie Smith takes it easy in the Florida sun 



The carefully brushed public Eileen 
(right) contrasts nicely with the lit- 
tle tomboy from Yonkers (above). 


The two faces of Eileen, 
the little 'fly me’ girl 


Surely Eileen is a stagestruck monster. 
And behind her of course there's a pushy 
mama who dreamed up the idea of the 
cutesy letter to National Airlines: “I 
would love to do a commercial . . , 
please ues me." 

Delightful to report, the assumptions 
are all wrong. Eileen Salyer is a mas- 
sively normal 8-year-old from Yonkers, 
N.Y. who can't spell, hits a baseball hard 
and would like to see Florida. Last 



Fm Eileen, 
me. 


Y0*i Truly. 


National ♦Airlines. 


Christmas National Airlines was trying 
to lure people to Miami with a series of 
"Fly me" ads and commercials featur- 
ing pretty stewardesses. Women's lib- 
erationists reacted angrily, charging 
"sexism." Eileen's response was to sit 
down all by herself and laboriously print 
out the now-famous letter to "Dear Sir" 
at National. "I asked my mother about a 
few words, but mostly I just guessed." 
Her amused mother, Katherine, mailed 
the letter and did not expect to hear of 
it again. 

Never underestimate an ad agency. 
Eileen's freckles are now becoming fa- 
miliar on TV and in print wherever Na- 
tional flies. She's a minor celeb back 
home in Yonkers, and the bank account 
for her education is growing. The grate- 
ful airline also sent over a new color 
TV set. Still to come are the stew- 
ardess uniform in Eileen's tiny size and 
her first airplane ride. National has one 
more surprise up its sleeve. Part of the 
"Fly me” campaign is to paint girls' 
names on the fuselages of its jets, a la 
World War II. Soon to join the National 
fleet is a spanking new DC-10 named 
—what else?— “Eileen." 
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From his bedroom window, playwright 
Frank Hogan watches rooftop activ- 
ity at the new Chinese mission 12 
stories below. The Chinese moved 
into the onetime motel last March. 


Two of the exercises the Communist 
Chinese practice are familiar to 
Americans: a saggy push-up (below) 
and a teeth-grinding chest pull (right). 
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The China Watcher 
in a bedroom window 


Author Frank Hogan, whose play Finn- 
MacKool will be produced on Broadway 
this season, has a 22nd-floor apartment 
overlooking the new Communist Chinese 
Mission lo the United Nations. The mis- 
sion is housed in a converted motel in mid- 
Manhattan. Like most Americans. Hogan is 
nosy about his neighbors. Here are the ob- 
servations of "a shameless China Watch- 
er," as he calls himself. 

My living room has a breathtaking view of 
Manhattan from the World Trade towers to 
Lincoln Center. But guests couldn't care 
less. They crowd instead into my bedroom 
to stare down at the Chinese, ooh-ing and 
ah-ing at the slightest movement. 

That rear window has become the cen- 
terpiece of my apartment. My original wa- 
tercolors go totally unappreciated. I've 
even moved my bed closer to the window 
so that breakfast in bed now consists of 
coffee and China-watching. 

At night, the rooftop with its empty pool 
is deserted. By day it is anything but. Staff 
members stroll in groups around the pool 
or gather in Mao-suited clusters to talk. 
Even the simplest task seems to inspire col- 
lective activity. The other day it took five 
Chinese to water the bushes, one on the 
hose, one with a bucket and three appar- 
ent kibitzers. Another team of workers set 
out to raise the flag over the mission for 
the first time last week. With so many 
hands reaching for the lines, the men got 
thoroughly tangled up and dumped the 
bright red banner onto the tiled roof. 


Although the Chinese are devoted to 
physical fitness, they aren't much for swim- 
ming to achieve it. The pool was filled only 
once or twice all summer. One Sunday af- 
ternoon a mixed East-West swim party 
brought the second biggest turnout to date 
on the roof. The biggest occurred one 
lunchtime when the whole staff emptied 
out to watch a spectacular fire on Co- 
lumbus Avenue a block away. 

Mostly, the Chinese seem preoccupied 
with fixing up their ten-story home, which 
they bought for $4.8 million last March. 
Upon moving in. they immediately barri- 
caded the compound with what amounts to 
two miniature walls of China. A 20-foot con- 
crete block rampart protects the back from 
kids playing stickball with less than dip- 
lomatic reserve. Out front, a handsome pale 
marble facade has replaced the plate glass 
windows. It stands in outrageous conflict 
with the inn’s Miami-modern ugliness. 

Once in a while I meet a Chinese on 
the street, but these encounters are marked 
by about as much warmth as official Wash- 
ington-Peking relations. You quickly dis- 
cover they have the ability to look by you 
or to turn away just as you're opening 
your mouth to say, "Good day." 

Nevertheless, it has not been a case of 
"Here come the Chinese, there goes the 
neighborhood." I'm glad to have them. The 
streets are safer because a police patrol is 
always on duty. Our new neighbors are cer- 
tainly less raucous than the motel conven- 
tioneers they replaced. And, unlike the rest 
of us, the Chinese mind their own business. 
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A red flag 
waves over 
Manhattan 


These scenes, also photographed from Frank 
Hogan's apartment, show a more serious 
side of his Chinese neighbors. Three mem- 
bers of the mission staff gaze reverently up 
at their country's flag, which was raised over 
the mission for the first time only last week. 
The show of colors was apparently triggered 
by a noisy demonstration in a street nearby. 
A crowd of 200 gathered to demand the ex- 
pulsion of the Communist Chinese from the 
United Nations, throwing eggs and bring- 
ing out several platoons of New York po- 
lice. After putting up the flag, the Chinese 
stayed off the roof until the ruckus was 
over. Next day the body-builders returned. 






Big Sur. You’ve had a sunset ride. 

\bu deserve Seagram’s VO. The First Canadian. 

First in smoothness. First in lightness. First in sales throughout the world. 

All the others come after. 
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Latest U.S.Government figures show 


PALL MALL GOLD 100’s. .."tar" 18 mg.— nicotine, 1.3 mg. 

Best-selling filter king ”tar"20 mg.— nicotine, 1.4 mg. 

Of all brands, lowest "tar" 1 mg.— nicotine, 0.1 mg. 

18 mg. "tar" 1.3 mg. nicotine a v. per cigarette. FTC Report APRIL 72. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 




